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HE Author of theſe Eſſays labour- 
ed under many Diſadvantages when 
he compoſed them; he had for 
ſome Years been deprived of the Uſe of his 
right Side, and diſabled from holding a Pen 
by the Palſy, and he was in ſuch a Situa- 
tion, that it was extremely difficult to pro- 
cure one to write for him, being frequently 
obliged to employ one who could not ſpell 
Words of three Letters ; how much it muſt 
damp the Spirit of an Author to be inter- 
rupted in the Midſt of his Thoughts by 
Queſtions how to ſpell almoſt every other 
Word, may eaſily be imagined by any one 
whoever compoſed: However, with all their 
Defects they are humbly offered to the Con- 
ſideration of the Public, in hopes that ſome 
Hints may be ſuggeſted to thoſe in Power, 
how to remedy the Miſchiefs there com- 
plained of, That Clandeſtine Marriages 

A ſhould, 
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ſhould, if poſſible, be prevented, is readily 
allowed, but that the Law made for that 
Purpoſe 1s utterly inſufficient to anſwer that 
Deſign, and extremely iniquitous, I think 
3s equally evident: The principal Offender 
is not puniſhed at all,” but may gratify his 
wicked diſhoneſt Deſires with Impunity, and 
a legal Sanction 1s given to Perjury, than 
which a greater Wound cannot be given to 
Society. 

'T1s true, no Perſon hath a Right to con- 
tract or promiſe any Thing which he can- 


not in juſtice perform; how long a Child 


may be called the Property of a Father in 
this Reſpect will admit of great Difpute; it 
muſt however give a very bad Tinge to the 
Minds and Morals of young Perſons, to 
teach them, when they firſt come abroad 
into the World, to violate a ſolemn Con- 
tract, or an Oath; when Perſons come to 
Age of Maturity to conſummate a Mar- 
riage, and they have actually conſummated 
it, the Law of God ſeems to have ſet them 
free from parental Authority in that Reſpect, 


and to declare the Marriage indiſſoluble, 


Geneſis Chap. ii. Ver. 24. Therefore ſhall a 
Man leave his Father and Mother, and ſhall 
cleave unto his I iſe, and they ſhall be one Fleſh; 

and 
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and for this obvious Reaſon among many 
others, when a Marriage is conſummated, 
to diſſolve that Marriage may eſſentially hurt 
an innocent Infant, deprive it of its Patri- 
mony, and of the Care of one of its Pa- 
rents. = ” | . 
When a Perſon of a full Age ſeduces a 
Minor to marry without the Conſent of the 
Parents, it ſurely deſerves the greateſt Pu- 
niſhment, even Death itſelf : If the Parents 
are not willing that ſo ſevere a Puniſhment 
ſhould be inflicted, yet ſuch Reſtriction may 
be laid upon the Fortune of the Minor, as 
may in a great Meaſure diſappoint the in- 
tereſted Views of the Seducer, without de- 
priving the Poſterity of the Fortune or Care 
of either of their Parents: If two Minors 
marry, the Match may be attended with many 
Inconveniencies, but it is better they ſhould 
ſuffer for their Folly, than the Sacredneſs of 
an Oath ſhould be leſſened. 
If a Clergyman ſhould knowingly marry 
a Couple without the Conſent of Parents, 
and one or both of them be under Age, he 
certainly commits a very great Crime and 
deſerves a ſeverePuniſhment ; and if he hath 
done it for any extraordinary Fee or Re- 
ward, then there ſhould be a diſcretionary 
1 Power 
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Power in the Judge to heighten his Puniſh». | 
ment in ſuch a Manner, as to make him 
upon the Whole a great Sufferer by his tranſ- 
greſſing the Law: No wiſe Legiſlature will 
ever ſuffer an Offender to gain by the Breach 
of the Laws. | 
The frequent Examples of Divorces ſhew 
the abſolute Neceſſity there is of enforcing 
the Obſervance of a Marriage Vow, or ſe- 
vere Puniſhment upon every Kind of Vio- 
lation of it; if this be not done we muſt 
ſink into the loweſt Degeneracy, Marriage 
is a State where every ſocial Virtue muſt be 
planted and cultivated. If the Soil be bad, 
if the Root be Rottenneſs, all the Branches 
muſt grow up as Duſt, Vice and Immora- 
lity of every Sort will more. and more 
abound; Want of Oeconomy, Decay of na- 
tural Aﬀection, and of every domeſtic Duty, 
will every where prevail ; that Deſcription 
which St. Paul gives of the Romans, the Juſt- 
neſs of which is confirmed by the Hiſto- 
_ rians of that Time, will be ſtrictly applica- 
ble. to us, with this dreadful Aggravation, 
that we ſin againſt the cleareſt Knowledge 
of our Duty, and the ſtrongeſt Obligations 
to the Practice of it. 


He 
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He hath in the next Eſſay endeavoured to 


paint in the ſtrongeſt Colours the Guilt and 
Danger of contracting Debts, which there 


is not Ability to pay ; he may be thought 
by ſome too favourable to Debtors, and by 
others too ſevere. He doth not think that 


a Priſon is the moſt proper Puniſhment for 
Debtors, being neither calculated to reform 
them of thoſe Miſcarriages, which were the 
Cauſes of contracting Debts, nor to enable 


them to give Satisfaction to their Creditors; 


he believes, that the Methods there propoſed 


would be the moſt likely to enable them to 
pay their Creditors, to reclaim them from 


thoſe Faults which have involved them in 


their Difficulties, and to preſerve them uſe- 
ful Members to Society. On the other 


Hand, when Men have contracted Debts 
which they cannot pay, it is very reaſonable 
to make ſome Difference between them, and 
thoſe who never injured their Fellow-Citi- 
zens, to oblige them and their Families to 
be plain in their Dreſs, to exclude them 
from a Place in the Senate, or from acting 


as a Magiſtrate in any higher Degree than 
that of a Conſtable, and from a Right of 
voting in the Election of Members for Par- 

5 liament, 
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liament, or for Magiſtrates; nay to con- 
tinue thoſe Reſtrictions upon their Children, 
if their Children have inherited any For- 
tune from them, cannot be thought cruel or 
unreaſonable; theſe would be ſtrong Incentives 


to induce them to pay their Debts as faſt as 


poſſible, and a good Man would be glad to 
be free from Temptation, which may con- 
ſtrain him to act contrary to his Conſcience. 
One cannot without Horror behold the wan- 
ton Cruelty with which ſome Creditors treat 
their unhappy Debtors, how implacable they 
are, how eager to increaſe the Debt by mul- 
tiplying Law-charges, and utterly ruining 
their unhappy Families. Nor on the other 
Hand, can one without Indignation behold 
a Man riding in his Coach and ſix, who 
hath amaſſed a great Fortune by break- 
ing, and paying, or perhaps only promiſing 
to pay a ſmall Compoſition to his Creditors, 
ſecreting an ample Fortune for himſelf, riot- 


ing in all the Profuſion of Extravagance 


and. Luxury, while ſome of his unhappy 
Creditors are reduced to extreme Want and 


_— by his Villainy. 


If what is ſaid of Mr. V. be thought a 
* the Madneſs of the Times has 
made 
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made it very natural: You have in him a 
ſtrong Inſtance, how dangerous it is to ad- 
mit Men of deſperate Fortunes into the 
Senate; what dreadful Lengths they will 
run to make themfelves conſiderable, even 
ſo far as to endanger the kindling the Flames 
of a civil War, and the Ruin of their na- 
tive Country. 

That a Priſon is the moſt proper Place 
for Felons till they are tried and Sentence 
paſſed, muſt be acknowledged; but it is to 
be wiſhed, that it was put under proper Re- 
gulations, and more Care taken of the Morals 
of the Priſoners, ſince, as it is managed 
now, it doth not tend to leſſen the Num- 


ber of Criminals, but to increaſe them, by 


corrupting the Morals of all that come into 
it, whether for Debt or Felony. 
The Eſſay upon the Price of Proviſions 


may ſeem wholly ſuperfluous, both becauſe 


ſo much hath been wrote about it already, 
and becauſe the Price of Corn at leaſt 1s 


very much fallen; but however there are ſome 
Obſervations made of very great Conſequence, 


which have eſcaped the Notice of others, 
and there is too great a Probability that it 
will riſe again both from the Scarcity in 

France, 
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France, and from the bad Seed Time iri 
England, the exceſſive Quantity of Rain 
having prevented the Farmers from ſowing 
many Thouſands of Acres they deſigned to 
have ſown, and the Price of Meat, But- 
ter, and Cheeſe, ſtill continues as dear as 
ever. 7" 
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S 
on the late Aer for preventin g 
CraxbEsTIxE Manxkraens. 


What therefore Cod hath joined together, let 
not Man put aſunder. MARK X. 9. 


Pelices ter & amplius 
Dus irrupta tenet Copula, Ho. 


TY HAT Clandeſtine Marriages were 
very frequent before the Act 


for preventing them, is undeni- 


able; and that ſuch Marriages ought to be 


prohibited, or in ſome Meaſure reſtrained, 
is equally ſo, I think Experience ſhews us, 


that the Act made for that Purpoſe is by no 


means ſufficient to anſwer the End deſigned, 
Tis the Duty of a Citizen to obey a Law, 
when enacted by Authority; but it is very 
conſiſtent with that Duty to point out the 
Inſufficiency of a Law, and to demonſtrate 


the Injuſtice of it ; provided he does this 
B with 
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with that Deference and Deceney, which 
becomes a Perſon in a private Station to 
ſhew to the Legiſlature ; and therefore, tho' 
I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate the Inſuffi- 
ciency, and ill Conſequences of this Law, 
yet I hope I ſhall not be thought guilty of 
writing in any Manner inconſiſtent with 
the Duty I owe to legiſlative Authority. 
And here give me Leave to obſerve, that 
the Time when the Banns are ordered to 
be publiſhed, is in a very improper Part of 
the Service, and tends to take off the Fhoughts 
of the People from their Attention to pub- 
lick Worſhip. Our Liturgy is contrived in 
ſuch a Manner, that one Part naturally leads 
to, and aſſiſts another; from Exhortation 
we are led to Confeſſion, and from that to 
the comfortable Aſſurance of Pardon to the 
ſincere Penitent : This naturally inclines us 
to Praiſe and Thankſgiving; and from 
thence to hear the Word of God with Reve- 
rence and Attention ; and to pray to God 
for what we want, with an humble Hope 
and Confidence in his Goodneſs : But by 
this Act, . All Banns of Matrimeny | ſhall 
© be publiſhed in an audible Manner, in 
„ the Church, immediately after the ſecond 
ec 1 This takes off the Minds of the 
| People, 
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People, eſpecially the younger Sort, from 
their Devotion ; they are apt to enquire who 
the Parties are, and do not recover them- 
ſelves from this Diſſipation, till after the 


flirſt Part of the Service is finiſhed. Some- 


thing worſe than this was enacted by a for- 
mer Act in the Time of the Diſtemper among 
the Cattle, where an Act, longer than a 
Sermon, was ordered to be read in the ſame 
Place, relating to the killing, ſlaughtering, 
Sc. of Cattle, more fit for a Butcher than a 
Clergyman; and which manifeſtly took off 
the Attention of the Congregation from the 
reſt of the Service : This Remark may ſeem 
trifling, but indeed nothing ought to be 
looked upon as trifling, which tends to diſ- 
turb the publick Worſhip of God : And one 
may venture to ſay, that however well ac- 
quainted the Compilers of this Act were with 
the Spirit of the Laws, they were ignorant 
of, or not attentive to, the Spirit of the Goſ- 
pel. By the Rubrick Banns were ordered 
formerly to be publiſhed immediately after 
the Communion Service ; after which, a 
Pfalm was ſung, and the Attention of the 
People would more eaſily be reealled, by 
their Curioſity to know the Subject of the 

Preacher s Diſcourle. 
32 In 
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In all Laws, thoſe Puniſhments are the 
moſt proper, which are the moſt likely to 
prevent the Violation of thoſe Laws; and 
where there are various Degrees of Offen- 
ders, that Offender ought to be puniſhed the 
moſt ſeverely, who is guilty of the greateſt 
Offence. But in this Law, neither 1s the 
principal Offender moſt ſeverely puniſhed, 
nor 1s the Puniſhment ſuch as 1s likely to 
prevent the Crime. 

It is owned to be a very great Crime to 
ſeduce a Child, while under Age and the 
Direction of the Father, The Perſon then 
who ſeduces a Minor, is certainly the prin- 
cipal Offender, and they who are knowingly 
acceſſary to the Crime, may be ſaid to be 
equally guilty. The Clergyman who mar- 
ries them, is certainly guilty of a Breach of 
the Law, and deſerves Puniſnment; but 
ſurely he is not the chief Delinquent, and 
ought not to be moſt ſeverely puniſned: By 
the Law formerly, he was liable to three 
Years Suſpenſion, which might be looked 
upon as an adequate Puniſhment for ſuca 
an Offence : And upon Examination it will 
be found, that the parochial Clergy were 


very ſeldom guilty of this Offence, and 
| when 
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when they were, it for the moſt Part pro- 
ceeded from Ignorance or Inadvertency. 


— adfit 
Regula, peccatis que bænas irroget aquas ; 
Ne ſcutica dignum, borribili ſedttre flagello. 


In the Times of Popery, the Clergy were 

exempted from Puniſhment becauſe they were 
Clergy ; which was ſurely very wrong : But 
is it not equally wrong, that they ſhould be 
puniſhed with the greateſt Severity, when a 
greater Offender in the ſame Fact ſhall be 
puniſhed very ſhghtly, or not at all? If a 
Clergyman 1s guilty of any thing contrary to 
this Act, “ he is to be deemed and adjudged 
“e to be guilty of Felony, and ſhall be tranſ- 
e ported to ſome of his Majeſty's Plantations 
« in America, for the Space of fourteen 
« Years, according to the Laws in Force for 


__ _ « Tranſportation of Felons.” 


Before this Act was made, a Clergyman 
was ſuſpended for three Years who ſolem- 
nized Marriage in any Manner contrary to 
the Canon; this ſurely was Puniſhment ſuf- 
ficient for his Breach of the Law : But if it 
ſhould be found that a Clergyman has taken 
Money for tranſgreſſing his Duty, his Pu- 
niſhment ſhould be increaſed ; for all wiſe 

B 3 _ Legiſlatures 
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Legiſlatures will take care, that no Man 
ſhall be a Gainer by breaking the Law, and 
make the Puniſhment much more dreadful, 
than the Reward 1s alluring : But when Per- 
. ſons ſolemnize Marriage in Priſons without 
Banns or Licence, what Puniſhment can be 
inflicted upon them? Suſpended they cannot 
be, becauſe they have no Cure; and they are 
already in Priſon : If Tranſportation be the 
only Puniſhment that can be deviſed, the 
Time ſurely may be ſhortened, and as they 
| are only guilty in the ſecond Degree, their 
Puniſhment ſhould be leſs than that of the 
| | capital Offender. _ 

But what is the Puniſhment to be inflicted 
upon the Perſons who are married? the 
Marriage is to be null and void, to all In- 
tents and Purpoſes whatſoever : But this may 

3 happen to be no Puniſhment at all, but the 

EK | very Thing which the principal Delinquent. 
3 deſires; or it may happen to be very unjuſt, 

| injurious to the Parties concerned, and a 

Breach of ſolemn Faith and Contract. 

| | In all Caſes of this Nature, the Parties 

| married are either in what is thought to be 

3 Love, though very often in one of them it is 
more properly Luſt; or marry for the Sake of 
Intereſt: Where both of . are under Age, 

| it 
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it may ſometimes be from a childiſh Folly, 


and Curioſity. Where one of the Parties is 


very young, and the other more than of 
Age, it may be ſuppoſed, that the elder Party 1s 
the Seducer; and this may happen to be either 
Party. I knew a Baronet, about fifteen 
Years of Age, drawn in to marry a Lady of 
about thirty, when he was at Weſtminſter 
School : There can be no doubt, but that 
either the Lady, or her Friends, were the 
Seducers, and they therefore ought to have 
been puniſhed ; but whether ſuch a Marriage 
ought to have been ſet aſide, will be a Queſ- 
tion to be conſidered hereafter. Generally 
ſpeaking, however, the Men are the Offenders; 
and ſuppoſe one of them ſeduces a Girl, to 
gratify his Luſt, he. is not puniſhed, but ob- 
tains by the Law the very Thing he wanted. 
This I have known many Times done; a 
poor innocent Girl debauched, her Character 
loſt, and ſhe ruined for Life. Is this the 
Effect of a wiſe Law? Suppoſing a young 
Lady is ſeduced, by the Hopes of obtaining 
a large Fortune, it is poſſible that her Af- 
fection may be ſincere, and to ſeparate them 
may make her unhappy for Life; by living 
together, and by her good Conduct, his lu- 
crative Views may be changed into real 

B 4 E'ſteem, 
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Eſteem, and conjugal Aﬀection ; but if the 
Marriage is diſſolved, and he ſuffers no Pu- 
niſhment, he is but where he was before. 

. Suppoſing the young Perſons really love 
one another, is it not cruel to ſeparate them, 
which may make them - unhappy for their 
Lives? Let ſuch Methads be taken as are 
thought moſt proper to ſecure the Fortune 
of the Lady, from being made a Prey to 
deſigning Villainy, or laviſned away prodi- 
gally ; but to ſeparate them, may be attended 
with very bad Conſequences. 

Tis evident therefore, that the Puniſh- 
ments annexed to the Breach of this Law, 
are neither adequate to the Crime, nor ſuffi- 
cient for the Purpoſe. A Perſon that ſteals 
an Heireſs, is puniſhed with Death; and 
why may not a Perſon, who runs away with 
a young Woman without the Conſent of her 
Father, be puniſhed in the ſame Manner? 
At leaſt let the Father determine, whether 
the Marriage ſhall ſtand good, or the Man 
be puniſhed. If Death is inflicted for the 
ſtealing of five Shillings, is it not much more 
reaſonable to inflict that Puniſhment upon 
one who depriyes a Parent of the . 


of his Life; 
| Or 
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Or ſuppoſe a Father ſhould not be ſo ſe- 

yere, as to inſiſt upon the Sentence being 
executed, let it be in his Power to ſettle his 
Daughter's Fortune in ſuch a Manner, as 
the Seducer may have as little Benefit from 
it, as is conſiſtent. with the Marriage State. 
Theſe would be Puniſhments ſuitable to the 
Nature of the Crime, and which would 
effectually prevent Clandeſtine Marriages: 
Here, according to the preſent Law, the 
Crime 1s only puniſhed, when the Marriage 
is celebrated in England; Marriages in Scot- 
land and Abroad are expreſſy excepted ; but 
according to what 1s now propoſed, the Pu- 
niſhment, as well as the Crime, would be 
every where the ſame. 

Hitherto, this Law has been conſidered 
only as inſufficient for the Purpoſe deſigned ; 
but let us next take it in another Light, and 
ſee whether the diſſolving Marriages, in the 
Manner there preſcribed, be in itſelf lawful, 
or whether it may not be attended with the 
moſt fatal Conſequences to the good Faith 

and Virtue of the People. 


A Marriage is to be conſidered, as a Con- 
tract confirmed by an Oath, and as a Di- 
vine Ordinance. It will be proper, therefore, 
to enquire how far a Legiſlature may inter- 

poſe 
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poſe in ſetting aſide a Contract, confirmed 
by an Oath; and in what Caſes as a Divine 
Ordinance, it can be broken. 

Where there are all the Eſſentials of a 
Contract, the want of Form ſurely ſhould 
not ſet it aſide; for the Law does not make 
a Contract, but finds it already made, and 
then gives a Power to either Party, to inſiſt 
upon the Performance of it. 

It is enacted by this Law, © that in no 
«©. Caſe whatſoever, ſhall any Suit or Pro- 
* ceeding be had in any Eccleſiaſtical Court, 
« 1n order to compel a Celebration of any 
« Marriage in facte Ecclkfie, by reaſon of 
« any Contract of Matrimony whatſoever, 
* whether per verba de praſenti, or per verba 
* de futuro, which ſhall be entered into after 
* the twenty-fifth Day of March, in the 
« Year One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
« fifty-four ; any Law or Uſage to the con- 
te trary notwithſtanding.” What is to be 
underſtood by this Clauſe? Is it that all 
Marriage Contracts made ſince the Year One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-four, are 
abſolutely null and void ? Or doth it only 
intend to take away the Power of trying 
them from the Eccleſiaſtical Courts ? If the 
latter only, this Eſſay is not intended to 

treat 
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treat of their Juriſdiction ; but if the former, 
what ſhall we ſay of a Law, that without 
_ aſſigning any Reaſon for it, ſets aſide ſo- 
lemn Contracts, when upon the Faith of 
Contracts, depend all the Rights of Civil 
Society, the Prince's Protection of his Sub- 
jects, and the Subjects Obedience to the 
King, all the Faith of Commerce, and all 
the ſocial Duties of Life; if you weaken the 
Obligations of a Contract in one Reſpect, 
you weaken it in all; provided the Contract 
be fair and equitable. 
If the Law finds the Contract to be un- 
juſt or fraudulently made, it ſets the Con- 
tract aſide, becauſe the very Baſis and Foun- 
dation of it was wrong, but ſtill in ſuch a 
Manner as not to injure the innocent Perſon. 
If a Perſon contracts to do a Thing which 
he has no Right to do, or which it is unjuſt 
to do, the Contract is null and void at the 
very Time of making it; for no Man can 
promiſe what is not his own, or what is in 
itſelf unjuſt. 

If a Boy or Girl contract Matrimony, when 
they are not above twelve Years old; tis evi- 
dent that Contract ought not to be looked up- 
on as binding; for they ſwear to they know 

not what. A Child of twelve Vears old may 

| be 
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be a very good Witneſs in Matter of Fact, 

which it ſaw, if not puzzled and perplexed by 
the enſnaring Queſtions of an artful Coun- 
cil: But to ſwear at that Age to perform the 


Duties of a married State, is like ſwearing 


poſitively to a Thing which it had only heard 
of, and never ſeen; yet here, I apprehend, 


that if one of the Parties is of Years of Diſ- 


eretion, that Party is bound by the Oath, till 
the younger Party arrives at Years of Ma- 
turity either to confirm or ſet aſide the En- 
gagement. | 

The Law has in e Caſes, made the Con- 
ſent of the Parent abſolutely neceſſary, if the 
Child is under Age, to make the TT 
valid. 

By the Law of Mo ſes, if a Man ſeduced a 
Woman, it was in her Father's Power, ei- 
ther to force him to marry her, or give her 
ſuch a Dower, as he would have done, if he 
had married her; but this was at a Time 
when Polygamy and Divorces were allowed, 
which are not now. And it may very juſtly 
be queſtioned, whether a Father has, or ought 


to have Power to diſannul a Marriage actually 


conſummated, though it may be very right 
to put the Life of the Seducer, when he is 
legally convicted, into the Father's Power, 

and 
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and leave him to determine n he ſhould 
live or die. 1 

At what Age Perſons are capable to make 
the Marriage Vow, perhaps cannot be pre- 
ciſely determined; ſome Time however muſt 
be fixed, and that ſeems to be ſoon after they 
are capable of conſummating the Marriage; 
generally ſpeaking, Women arrive at that 
Age ſooner than Men; but then with regard 
to future Oeconomy, they may ſtill be igno- 
rant; the Law may make what Regulations 
may be thought proper. But after a Mar- 
riage is conſummated, it will be hard to baſ- 
tardize the Offspring, deprive them of the 
Care of one, or both of their Parents, and 
of that Inheritance which otherwiſe they 
had a Right to poſſeſs. In Caſes of Treaſon 
indeed, a Title and Inheritance is taxen away 
from a Family; but that is from the Offen- 
der himſelf; a Title is originally given for 
good Services to the King and Country, and 
therefore the Family may very juſtly be de- 
prived of it, when that Family acts againſt 
the State: But ſtill the Offender is firſt pu- 
niſhed; but here, the innocent Perſon, and 
not the Offender is puniſhed. 

I do not remember that in the Scripture 


any Regulations are laid down, about the. 
Father's 
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Father's Power over the Son in Marriage; 
if in any thing Children may determine for 
themſelves, it is in the Article of Marriage, 
upon which their future Happineſs ſo much 
depends. I am convinced indeed by Obſer- 
vation, that Matches of Prudence are much 
oftener happy than Matches of Love; yet I 
believe, where the Inclinations are forced, it 
often produces ſuch an Hatred, as to maxe 
them incapable of performing the Duties of 
that State, and render their Life for ever mi- 
ſerable; and therefore I ſhould think a pru- 
dent Parent, if there be no Objection but 


what ariſes from Wealth, had better yield 


to the ſtrong Inclination of his Child, than 
have Reaſon to reproach himſelf afterwards 
with having made his Child miſerable. 

It muſt be owned, that when the Parties 


come to the Age of eighteen or nineteen, they 


may be able to form ſome Idea of the Mar- 
riage State, and be fully convinced of the 
Sanctity of an Oath ; but if they are not ſui 
Juris, if they have not a natural Right to 


diſpoſe of themſelves at that Time, the Con- 


tract or even the Oath cannot be binding ; 
but ſtill it is a Thing, which they ſhould 
moſt conſcientiouſly conſider, how far the 


Oath ought to bind them when they come 
of 
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ef Age. And a Parent ſhould think ſeri- 
ouſly, what a bad Effect it may have upon 
the Morals of his Child, to force him when 
he firſt goes abroad in the World to violate 
an Oath or a Contract. If one of the Par- 
ties be of full Age, and the other a Minor, 
the elder of the two may be conſidered as 
an Offender againſt the Law, and puniſhed 
with ſuch Severity as the Law thinks proper 
to inflict ; but this if poſſible ought to be 
done in any other Manner, rather than 
weakening the Force of Contracts, which is 
ſo dangerous to the Safety of the State: It 
was a juſt Complaint againſt the Popes, 
for preſuming to. abſolve Men from their 
Oaths; no human Authority has that Power, 
 & Parliament can no more diſpenſe with an 
Oath, than a Pope and Council. The Fre- 
quency of Oaths, and the ſlight Manner in 
which they are adminiſtered, has abated very 
much of their Weight and Importance ; but 
for a Parliament to enact that an Oath ſhall 
be null and void, is to give a Sanction to 
Perjury ; and cannot but be attended with 
the moſt dreadful Conſequences. Well may 
we ſay with the Prophet, Becauſe of ſwear- 

ing the Land mourneth. It tends to corrupt 
| * Probity of the People, and to bring 
down 
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down the extraordinary Judgments of God ; 
for he has ſaid, that he will not hold bim guilt- 

leſs that taketh his Name in vain ; nor will he 

hold them guiltleſs that permit it. 

How ſacred an Oath was in the Je 
Diſpenſation, appears from the Story of the 
Gibeonttes : Foſhua was commanded utterly to 
extirpate all the Canaanites; but the Gibeonites 

| pretending to come from a far diſtant Coun- 
try, prevailed upon Jaſbua to make a League 
with them, and he and the Princes of 1/-ael 
confirmed it by an Oath : When he under- 
ſtood that they were Part of the Canaanites, 
and dwelt in the Land, he dared not violate 
the Oath, notwithſtanding the poſitive Com- 
mand of God to extirpate the Canaanites, and 
that the League was obtained by Fraud ; 
but only puniſhed them, by employing them 
in the meaneſt Offices for the Service of the 
State. A modern Caſuiſt would have ſet 
aſide the Oath, becauſe they had been guilty 
of Fraud; but the Hebrew Captain acted 
right ; which appears from the Puniſhment 
which God inflicted upon the Children of 
Saul, becauſe he out of a falſe Zeal, would 
have extirpated the Gibeonites out of the 
Land, and * 5 them of their Poſleſ« 


fions. 


How 
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How great a Regard the Romans ſhewed 
to an Oath, may be ſeen in many Inſtances: 
I ſhall mention ſome. A Tribune of the 
People, M. Pomponius, cited Lucius Manlius 
juſt after he had reſigned the Dictatorſhip, 
for uſing one of his Sons, Titus Manlius, very 
ill, who had an Imperfection in his Speech, 
and had ſhewn no great Proofs of any Ca- 
pacity : His Father had confined him to 
Works of Agriculture in the Country, and 
had otherwiſe uſed him ill : The Proſecution 
was carried on with great Heat, and it was 
generally ſuppoſed the Father would be con- 
demned to pay a conſiderable Fine; the Son, 
hearing of the Danger his Father was in, 
came from the Country to the Houſe of the 
Tribune early in the Morning, and having 
ſent up his Name, was readily admitted by 
Pomponius, ſuppoſing he brought ſome Mat- 
ter of Accuſation againſt his Father. Man- 
lius deſired to ſpeak with him in private, the 
Servants were ordered to withdraw, when 
the young Man clapped a Dagger to his 
Throat and threatened to kill him, if he 
did not bind himſelf by the moſt ſolemn Oath, 
to deſiſt from the Proſecution he had begun 
againſt the Father: The Tribune heartily 


frightened, ſwore any thing that the Son de- 
' Th fired ; 
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ſired; but afterwards complained to the Peo- 
ple of the Inſult that had been offered him, 
and deſired to be abſolved from his Oath: 


But the People generouſly decreed otherwiſe; 


they forbad him to carry on the Proſecution 
againſt the Father, and rewarded the Son 
with a conſiderable Employment in the 
Army. 

Another Inſtance I ſhall mention, is a Fact 


that happened in the Carthaginian War: Ten 
Romans who were taken Priſoners, were re- 


leaſed upon Oath of returning, if they could 


not obtain an Exchange of an equal Num- 
ber of Priſoners: One of them after he had 
left the Cartbaginian Camp, returned back 
again, under Pretence that he had forgot 
ſomething; the Romans refuſed to agree to 
the Exchange; nine of the ten without He- 
ſitation returned; but the tenth, under Pre- 
tence that he had already diſcharged his 
Oath, would have ſtaid in Rome; but the 
Senate deteſting ſuch an Evaſion of an Oath, 
ſent him back to the Carthaginians. 

Let me add one Inſtance more: Regulus 
had been defeated and taken Priſoner; he 
was ſent to Rome to treat of an Exchange of 
Priſoners, having given an Oath of return- 


ing if the Senate did not agree to it; that 
auguſt 
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auguſt Body would have agreed to the Ex- 
change out of regard to Regulus; but that 
noble Roman diſſuaded them from it by un- 
anſwerable Arguments; and without taking 
Leave of his Family, returned to Carthage, 
where he was ſure of being put to Death, 
becauſe of the W he had made to 
their Demands. 

Polybius obſerves, ham little Regard was 
in his Time paid to an Oath by the Greeks, 
and how ſacred it was among the Romans: 
But this was in the degenerate Times of 
Greece ; when, notwithſtanding their Emi- 
nence for Learning, they were ſo corrupted 
in their Morals, that they were fit for Sla- 
very ; they were ſo learned that they were 
able to diſpute away the very Foundation of 
Virtue, and make every Thing appear doubt- 


ful: But it was the Rara Temporum Felicitas 


among the Romans, as Tully ſomewhere calls 
it, when Virtue was faſhionable, and a Man 
that had any Regard to his Reputation, durſt 
not be baſe, perjured, or adulterous. Per- 
jury, Divorces and Adultery, began in the 
ſame Period in the Roman State. 
Indeed nothing can be more fatal to the 
Morals of a People, than to make light of 


Oaths and Contracts : And I know no Oath 
Cc 2 | more 
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more ſolemn than the Marriage Vow : In- 
ſtead of taking away the Force of a Con- 
tract, a wiſe Legiſlature would confirm it; 
this was what the Civil Law wiſely ordained: 
And it is ſo in Scotland, and in moſt Nations 
in Europe. Indeed where there is only a 
Contract and that Contract concealed, and 
a Marriage is afterwards openly ſolemnized 
and conſummated with another Party, that 
ought to take place of a ſimple Contract ; 
or even if the Contract was confummated, 
yet as it was concealed, and did not claim 
the Protection of the Law, till after another 
Marriage was openly ſolemnized, it ſeems 
but reaſonable that the Law ſhould give its 
Sanction to that Party which had firſt claim- 
ed it; but ought not the Perſon who had vio- 
lated the Contract to be ſeverely puniſhed ? 
Ought not he to make ample Satisfaction to 
the Party injured ? Would Death itſelf be 
too rigorous a Puniſhment for the Violation 
of fo ſacred an Engagement ? 

Hitherto Marriage has been conſidered 
only as a Contract confirmed by a folemn 
Oath ; and in that Reſpect, I think, it ap- 
pears to Demonſtration, that 1t cannot be 
with Innocence violated. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that Perſons of eighteen or nineteen Years 


of 
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of Age are capable of underſtanding the 
Force of an Oath, and of forming ſome Idea 
of the Obligations of Matrimony : And 
where the Eſſentials are fully proved, a wiſe 
Legiſlature ſhould not ſet aſide a Contract 
for the Want of Ceremonies, but enforce 
the Parties to make good that Deficiency. 
Let 1t be allowed that a Minor has not Power 
to diſpoſe of itſelf without the Parents Con- 
ſent, ſtill if he is of Age to underſtand the 
Force of an Oath, he ſhould think himſelf 
obliged to comply with the Engagement when 
he is his own Maſter, though the Law does 
not bind him. 

If we conſider it as a divine Ordinance, 
I think the Queſtion is undeniably decided ; 
our Saviour declares the Marriage 1s not to 
be ſet aſide ; Polygamy and Divorce were 
indeed allowed among the Jews, but our Sa- 
viour declares this was only for the Hardnels 
of their Hearts. But from the Beginning 
of the Creation, God made them Male and 
Female. For this Cauſe ſhall a Man leave his 
Father and Mother, and cleave to his Wife ; and 
they twain ſhall be one Fleſh : So then they 
are no more twain, but one Fleſh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let no Man 

put aſunger, Mark x. 6--9. Words cannot be 
| 9 3 plainer 


7 
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Parties; and an innocent Offspring may ſuf- 


is of a Quality greatly ſuperior to the other; 


contaminated with Diſeaſe, though noble, 


TCeremonies uſual among the polite World, 
that Knowledge may ſoon be acquired by a 
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plainer than theſe, and if they are diſputed 
away any Thing may. 

When a Marriage or even a Contract 1s 
conſummated, it becomes a divine Ordi- 
nance; the Power of the Parent is then ſu- 
perſeded, and fo it ought to be; for the En- 
dearments of the Marriage State may ſo cloſely 
connect them together, that to ſeparate them, 
may be inſupportable to both, or one of the 


fer, by being deprived of the Care of its Pa- 
rents, and excluded from its Share of their 
Patrimony. | 

But let us conſider the Reaſons Men give 
for diſſolving ſuch a Marriage: Perhaps one 


or their Education is very different: Still Dif- 
ference of Rank or Birth is no Hinderance 
to all the Eſſentials of Matrimony being per- 
formed. If one of the Parties is of vulgar 
Extraction, their Blood may be untainted 
with Diſeaſe, and may be of more Benefit 
to the Health of their Offspring than the 


Blood of the other: If ignorant of Forms and 


little Acquaintance with it: If therefore void, 
becauſe 
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becauſe it is done without the Conſent of the 
Father, I muſt again repeat that I do not 
any where recollect, that in Scripture the 
Conſent of a Father is any where made ne- 
ceſſary for a Son's Marriage. Under the 
Zewiſh Diſpenſation indeed, when Polygamy 
and Divorce where allowed; F a Man en- 
tice a Maid that is not betrothed, and he with 
ber, he ſhall ſurely endow her to be his Wife. 
Tf her Father utterly refuſe to give her unto 
him, he ſhall pay Money according to the Dowry 
of Virgins, Exod. xxii. 16, 17. But then the 
Diſſolution of this Marriage was not in the 
Power of the Sanhedrim, but of the Father 
only; and as there 1s no Divorce allowed ex- 
cept in the Caſe of Adultery in the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation, that cannot be the Caſe now. 
To give another ſtrong Proof how ſacred 
the Marriage Bonds were eſteemed among 
the primitive Chriſtians, I ſhall mention one 
Inſtance more: There was a Diſpute in the 
Church, how far the Gentile Converts were 
obliged to obey the Precepts of the Jewz/h 
Law ; the Church decreed, that they ſhould 
only abſtain from Pollutions of Idols, and from 
Fornication, and jrom Things ſtrangled, and 
From Blood, Acts xv. 20. That by F. ornica- 


tion is meant here only ſuch Marriages as 
C 4 were 
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were forbidden among the Jews, becauſe of 


one of the Parties being of a different Reli- 


gion is evident; for the Queſtion before the 


Apoſtles was how far the Converts were to 


obey the Precepts of the Fewiſh Law; the 
other Points decided clearly relate to them; 
and the Marriage of the Jews with the Mi- 
dianites is called Fornication upon that Ac- 


count; and 'tis to this that the Jews alluded, 


when they ſaid to our Saviour we are not born 
of Formcation, John vin. 41. But Fornica- 
tion in the Senſe in which we commonly uſe it 
now, and in which it is to be underſtood fre- 
quenly in Scripture, is prohibited by the Law 
of Reaſon to the Gentiles as well as the Fews. 
This Determination occaſioned another Doubt 


in the Church, which was, whether if a Chriſ- 


tian was married to a Heathen, the Diffe- 
rence of Religion would juſtify a Separation; 
this was decided by St. Paul; tho' a Chriſtian 
was forbidden to marry with a Heathen, yet 
he enjoins, that F any Brother have a Wife 
that believeth not, and ſhe be pleaſed to dwell 
with him, let him not put her away; and the 
Woman which hath an Huſband that believeth 


not, and if he be pleaſed to dwell with her, let 


her not leave bim; for how knoweft thou, O 
Woman, whether thou ſbalt ſave thy Huſband ? 


or 
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or how knoweſt thou, O Man, whether thou ſhalt 
fave thy Wife? 1 Cor. vii. 12, 16. Tho' that 
Marriage was actually forbidden, yet when it 
was conſummated, it was not to be diſſolved 

on that Account. 

Let us proceed a Step farther, and conſider 
how fatal the Conſequences of a Diſſolution 
of a Marriage may be to the innocent Poſte- 
rity ; who by this Means are certainly de- 
prived of the Care of one of their Parents, 
are baſtardized, and expoſed to the Scoffs of 
an unthinking World, who are apt to de- 
ſpiſe them for what was not in their Power 
to help: This 1s treating them with greater 
Cruelty and Barbarity, than 1f their Father 
had been guilty of High Treaſon. Can the 
Want of a few Ceremonies juſtify ſuch Cru- 
elty? Can it make innocent the Breach of 
a Contract, the Violation of an Oath, and 
the Diſſolution of an Ordinance which God 
hath declared to be ſacred and inviolable, and 
that whom he hath thus joined no Man ſhould 
put aſunder ? 

Indeed one of the great and crying Sins 
that this Nation is guilty of, is the little Re- 
verence that 1s ſhewn to Oaths: They are 
adminiſtered upon every ſlight and trifling 
Occaſion, in ſo negligent a Manner, that 

one 
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one would think Perjury was thought no 
Crime at all: In ſome Caſes it 1s openly al- 
lowed, as in that now before us; in others 
it is even encouraged, as in the Caſe of Si- 
mony ; a Clergyman is obliged to take an 
Oath, when he 1s inſtituted to a Living, 
that he has made no ſimoniacal Payment, 
© Contract or Promiſe, directly or indirect- 
* ly, by himſelf or by any other, to his 
Knowledge, or with his Conſent, to any 
& Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, for or con- 
* cerning the procuring and obtaining the 
« eccleſiaſtical Dignity, Place, Preferment, 
Office or Living, whereunto he is to be 
« admitted, inſtituted, collated, inftalled, or 
confirmed, nor will at any Time there- 
*« after perform or ſatisfy any ſuch kind of 
* Payment, Contract, or Promiſe made by 
ce any other Perſon without his Knowledge 
« or Conſent; ſo help him God thro' Jeſus 
„ Chriſt.“ Can. 40. My Lord Coke therefore 
ſays very rightly, that Simony is therefore the 
more odious, becauſe it is always accompa- 
nied with Peijury ; yet though this is well 
known, Common Law will enforce the Pay- 
ment of a Bond given upon that Account : 
The giving or receiving of ſuch a Bond is 
iniquitous, and therefore ſuch a Contract is 

null 
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null when it is made, and ſhould be puniſh- 
ed in both the Parties, as it anciently was: 
By an ancient Canon it is decreed, that © it 
„ ſhall not be lawful to any Man, to tranſ- 
* fer a Church to another in the Name of a 
« Portion, or to take any Money or cove- 
«© nanted Gain for the Preſentation of any 
* one: And if any ſhall be found guilty 
* thereof, by Conviction or Confeſſion, it 
 * 18 decreed by the King's Authority, and 
* by our own, that he ſhall be for ever de- 
ce prived of the Patronage of that Church.” 
Lind. 281. And by ſome other Canons the 
Clergymen, who were ſimoniacally promoted, 
were puniſhed by Deprivation, and perpetual 
Diſability, not only to the Church he was then 
preſented to on a fimoniacal Contract, but to 
all other Preferments whatſoever. And by a 
Statute made in the Reign of Queen Eliaa- 

| beth, if a Perſon is preſented to a Living 
ſimoniacally, that Preſentation is declared void, 
the Right of Preſentation for that Time is 
in the Crown, and both the Perſon preſent- 
ing, and preſented, are liable to be fined ; 
and the Clerk declared incapable of having 
that Benefice. Can any Thing then be more 
abſurd than to enforce the Payment of a 
Bond given in Contradiction to an Oath ? 
the 


A 
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the Laws of the Land ought to be conſiſtent 
with one another. But to return to the 
Marriage Act. 

It is declared by this Act, that Marriages 
ſolemnized by Licence without Conſent "of 
the Parents or Guardians, where either of the 
Parties (not being a Widower or Widow) 
ſhall be under Age, are void : What! are 
not the Parties capable of taking an Oath 
before that Time, and of conſummating 
the Rites of Marriage? What Power on 
Earth ſhall preſume to ſet aſide an Oath, or 
to diſſolve an Ordinance of God? And if it 
be not done in a proper Place, the Marriage 
is declared to be null and void, and the Mi- 
niſter to be tranſported for fourteen Vears: 
Is it the Place then that makes the Eſſentials 
of an Oath, or gives a Sanction to the Or- 
dinances of God? Tis allowed that Clan- 
deſtine Marriages ought to be punithed ; but 
then the principal Offenders ought to be pu- 
niſned the moſt : By this Law the principal 
Offender may eſcape without any Puniſhment 
at all, and may obtain the Gratification of his 
Luſts ; an innocent Perſon may be made mi- 
ſerable for Life, and the Clergyman, who is 
but an Offender in the ſecond Degree, is pu- 


niſhed with unexampled Severity. The only 
Way 
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Way to prevent Clandeſtine Marriages effec- 
tually, 1s to puniſh the Seducer with Severity, 
and his or her Accomplices ; Death itſelf 


would not I believe be too ſevere a Puniſh- 


ment upon a Perſon who had deprived a Pa- 
rent of his Child, before the Law had judged 
it came to Years of Diſcretion : This would 
ſtrike at the Root of the Offence at once, 
and prevent all Clandeſtine Marriages both 
at Home and Abroad.  _ 

There 1s another Clauſe in this Act that 
well deſerves Conſideration : © And whereas 
it may happen, that the Guardian or Guar- 
% dians, Mother or Mothers of the Parties 
ce to be married, or one of them, ſo under 
* Age as aforeſaid, may be Non Compos Men- 
e fis, or may be in Parts beyond the Seas, 
*« or may be induced unreaſonably, and by 


_« undue Motives to abuſe the Truſt repoſed 


« im him, her or them, by refuſing or with- 
holding his, her, or their Conſent to a 
„ proper Marriage, be it therefore enacted, 
« That in Caſe any ſuch Guardian or Guar- 


e dians, Mother or Mothers, or any of them, 
_ *. whoſe Conſent is made neceſſary as afore- 
* ſaid, ſhall be Non Compos Mentis, or in Parts 


te beyond the Seas, or ſhall refuſe, or with- 


hold his, her, or their Conſent to the 


Marriage 
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« Marriage of any Perſon, it ſhall or may 
e be lawful for any Perſon deſirous of mar- 
te rying in any of the before- mentioned 
*« Caſes, to apply by Petition to the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Lords Com- 
© miſſioners of the Great Seal of Great-Bri- 
© tain for the Time being, who is and are 
* hereby impowered to proceed upon ſuch 
Petition in a ſummary Way; and in Caſe 
* the Marriage propoſed ſhall upon Exami- 
e nation appear to be proper, the ſaid Lord 
* Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Lords Com- 
* miſſioners of the Great Seal for the Time 
<*© being, ſhall judicially declare the ſame to 
«© be ſo by an Order of Court; and ſuch 
« Order ſhall be deemed and taken, to be as 
* good and effectual to all Intents and Pur- 
“ poſes, as if the Guardian or Guardians, 
*« or Mother of the Perſon ſo petitioning 
* had conſented to ſuch Marriage.” Sup- 
poſing a poor Perſon is under Age who has 
neither Father nor Mother, muſt that Per- 
fon apply to the Chancellor, for a Licence to 
marry ? It is ſaid by ſome, that where a Per- 
ſon is kept by the Pariſh, the Officers of the 
Pariſh are the Guardians; but this is con- 
tradicted by others; and I know myſelf two 
it | Cafes, where the Huſband has left the Wife, 
= | and 


A 
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and the Pariſh have refuſed to acknowledge 
the Legality of the Marriage, becauſe one of 
the Parties was under Age, and had neither 
Parent nor Guardian. It may be ſaid, that 
ſuch People ſhould be married by Banns, but 
in many Caſes this may be impoſlible or very 
inconvenient ; a Man may be going to Sea, 
and not be able to ſtay till the Banns are 
publiſhed ; and the Pariſh Officers may from 
mean and narrow Confiderations, try vari- 
ous Ways to obſtru& the Publication of the 
Banns, by removing one or other of the Par- 
ties from the Place where they then dwell ; 
or the Woman may be unhappily ſo near 
her Time, that an immediate Marrtage may 
be neceſſary, to prevent the baſtardizing the 
Offspring ; theſe Caſes may, and do fre- 
quently happen, and ſurely deſerve ſome Con- 
ſideration. 

Perhaps ſome Perſons who are quite at 
Eaſe and abound in Plenty of all Things, 
may ſay; What ſhould ſuch Creatures 
« marry for? only to get a Parcel of Beg- 
“ gars and Thieves; tis a pity ſuch Perſons 
« ſhould be allowed to marry at all.” Theſe 
Sentiments I have heard; but let ſuch know, 
that God has implanted in them the ſame 
Deſires that he has in the Rich: They marry 

to 


* 
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to man the Fleets and Armies; to bring you 
Delicacies from the remoteſt Parts of the 
Earth, for the Support of your Luxury; to 
till your Ground, that you may have Bread 
to eat; and to defend your Property from a 
foreign Enemy; without them you muſt do 
your own Drudgery : The Poor well taken 
care of, are the Defence of a State ; but if 
their Morals are neglected, they may become 
indeed a Burthen, but they may enjoy the 
Comforts of a married State, even as much 
as the Rich. 


Heaven in their oy this cordial Drop has 


thrown, 


To make the nauſeous Draught of Life go down. 


I knew a Man who had ſix Children, and 
nothing to maintain them but his own La- 
bour ; from theTime that his Children were 
three Years old, he employed them about ſome- 
thing ; and even found Time to teach them 
to read : His Maſter was very kind to him, 
and gave him Leave to keep a Cow ; the Fa- 
mily drank no Beer ; Milk and Water was 
all that they had to drink ; Idleneſs was ba- 
niſned from his Houſe, but Peace, Health 
and Content, were there fixed; he owed no 
Debts, he feared no Duns ; Shin his Time 

of 
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of Labour for his Maſter was over, he em- 
ployed the Remainder in teaching his Chil- 
dren, in cultivating his Garden for the Pro- 
duce of ſuch Things as were uſeful in his 
Family: Was ſuch a Perſon to be debarred 
from marrying ? Such may the Poor be, and 
then they need not envy the Splendor of 
the Rich. Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh !” 

There are indeed ſome Caſes wherein a 
Marriage may in whole, or in part, be diſ- 
ſolved, agreeable to the Laws both of God 
and Man: Propter ſevitiam, a Couple may 
be ſeparated ; if one of the Parties 1s in Dan- 
ger of Life, or continual bad Uſage, it ſeems 
very reaſonable that they ſhould be parted, 
and the Law allows a Separation a Menſa & 
 Thoro; but it is a pity that ſome Pumniſh- 
ment, ſome Mark of Infamy was not inflict- 
ed upon the principal Offender to reform 
him, and to prevent ſuch bad Behaviour in 
others. 

Adultery is another Cauſe of a total Di- 
vorce ; but here likewiſe the Law is very de- 
ficient: The Time and Expence of procur- 
ing ſuch a Divorce are unreaſonable, and the 
offending Party is not at all puniſhed; for 
to diſſolve a Marriage, where a Perſon has 

been guilty of Adultery, can be no Puniſh- 
. * ment 
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ment to the Offender ; the Woman has her 


our ſaith, Whoſcever putteth away bis Wife, 
2 "3 
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Dower, and is at Liberty to purſue her Inch- 


nations ; and there are too many Inſtances 
amongſt us of Parties who have willing- 


ly been caught together, on purpoſe to obtain 
a Divorce. The Law of God ordained that 
the Adultreſs and Adulterer ſhould be put 
to Death. If this Puniſhment is to be mi- 


_ tigated, ſome Puniſhment ought to be con- 
- trived to render the Violation of the Mar- 


riage Bed infamous; the Lady's Dowry ought 
to be forfeited, and applied to the Building 
of ſome Place, where Women who have of- 


tended ſhould be kept in cloſe Confinement, 


and upon a ſcanty Allowance, and debarred 
all thoſe Pleaſures an immoderate Uſe of 
which perhaps firſt ſeduced them. It may 
be aſked perhaps, how muſt the Huſband be 
puniſhed if he is guilty of Adultery ? It is 
clear by the Law of God that he who lies 
with another Man's Wife, is to be put to 
Death ; and certainly if any Injury done to 
another deſerves Death, this does; but if a 
married Man lies with a fingle Woman, it 


is no where ſaid by the Law of God that he 


ſhould be puniſhed with Death ; except per- 
haps it be by Implication, when our Savi- 


and 
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aud marrieth another, unleſs it be for Furnica- 
ton, committeth Adultery. 

This is certain, that a Breach of the Mar- 
riage Vow in either Party is the greateſt Vio- 
lation of the firſt ſocial Duty, attended with 
Perjury, and a Contempt of the moſt ſacred 
Ordinance of God: A Woman who is guilty 
of this Crime, may indeed introduce a ſpu- 
rious Iſſue into a Family, in prejudice of her 
Huſband's real Children, or of his Relations; 
this a Man cannot do; but may he not 
ſquander away his Subſtafice in the Em- 
braces of an Harlot; contract Diſeaſes which 
may deſtroy himſelf his Wife, and his Chil- 
dren, and bring him and his Family to a 
Morſel of Bread? And are theſe Crimes of 
a light Nature? Are they to be accounted 
as nothing, becauſe they are common? No; 
the Frequency of them may bring down na- 
tional Judgments upon us, but will not leſſen 
the Guilt of the Offender ; whoever breaks 
.the Marriage Vow, deſtroys the ſureſt Foun- 
dation of Happineſs in this Life, and he that 
cannot lye hath ſaid, that he ſhall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven in the next. 
Another Cauſe for totally diſſolving a Mar- 
Tiage, is Impotency. This indeed makes the 
Marriage void from the firſt, for the Parties 

0 3 are 
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are not able to perform the Eſſentials of the 
Contract : But here the Proceedings to prove 
this, are intolerably tedious and expenſive, 
and the Sentence ſometimes very abſurd. A 
Man may have cohabited with a Woman 
ſome Years, and not conſummated the Mar- 
riage, and yet the Spiritual Court has de- 
nied a Divorce, becauſe though it has not 
been conſummated, it may be hereafter : 
This is ſurely very cruel and very abſurd : 
Cruel, becauſe a Woman may have theſe De- 
fires, conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Modeſty ; 
for the Gratification of Deſires which Na- 
ture has implanted in us for wiſe Ends, ac- 
cording to the Rules which Reaſon and Re- 
hgion have preſcribed, can never be a Crime; 
and theſe Deſires may be greatly inflamed, 
by being with a Bed-fellow of another Sex, 
and perhaps, by other Provocations : And 
abſurd, becauſe till the Marriage is conſum- 
mated, it is but a Contract, and one Party 
not being able to perform his Obligation, 
that Contract becomes void; nor is it rea- 
ſonable that a Woman ſnould ſpend the beſt 

of her Days in fruitleſs Expectations, and in 
, a continual State of Temptation; if the Man 
and Woman live together a Year, and coha- 


bit together all or great Part of the Time, 
and 
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and are frequently in Bed Nudus cum Nuaa, 


and the Marriage is not conſummated, ſurely 


that may be looked upon as a ſufficient Time 


of Trial for the Man, and of Penance for 
the Woman. 

To illuſtrate this by an Argument upon 
this Subject ; if two Perſons are contracted, 


one of whom is of Age, and the other not; 


the contracting Party who is of Age, is 
bound till the other comes of Age; but then 
if the younger Party refuſes to confirm the 
Contract, it is void: Might it not as well be 
ſaid that the Contract ought ſtill to ſubſiſt, 
becauſe it is poſſible the diſſenting Party may 
change its Mind, and be willing to complete 


the Marriage? If this would be thought 


hard and unreaſonable, much more would 
it be ſo in the other Caſe; for tis much more 


probable that a Perſon ſhould change his 


Mind, than that a Man arrived at Years of 
Maturity, and not afflicted with conſtant 
Sickneſs, who was unable to perform the 
Duties of Marriage in a Year's Time, ſhould 
ever be able to conſummate it afterwards ; 
eſpecially ſince it may be ſuppoſed, that a 
Woman irritated by ſo long a Diſappoint- 


ment would contract an incurable Averſion 


to him. 
D 3 And 
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And let me obſerve by the Way, this is a very 
ſtrong Reaſon why a young Woman ſhould 
not marry an old Man: A Woman may be 
naturally very virtuous, and have Strength 
to remain ſo while ſingle, and yet not be able 
to anſwer for herſelf, when her Paſſions are 
irritated by impotent Attempts, and a Flame 
kindled, without Ability to quench it. 
One Thing more with Relation to Mar- 
riage, is more effectually to prevent Poly- 
gamy: There 1s indeed an Act of Parlia- 
ment, made in the Time of James I. which 
makes Polygamy Death; and certainly it 
deſerves that Puniſnment; for a greater In- 
jury cannot be done to the Party, than mar- 
rying, when there is a former Marriage ſub- 
ſiſting. To procure Money by Fraud, is 
now, I think, made capical ; and is it not 
a much greater Crime, to rob a Woman of 
her Innocence, and to baſtardize the Chil- 
_ dren which may be born? It is therefore to 
be wiſhed, that the Legiſlature would more 
effectually put this Law in Execution. : 

And now let us conſider, candidly and im- 
partially, what Good, or what Hurt, this 
Law againſt Clandeſtine Mafriages has done: 
It effectually deſtroys all Contracts made 
ſince the Enforcement of the Law : It pu- 

niſhes 
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niſhes a Clergyman for ſolemnizing Mar- 
riage 1n an irregular Manner, but it does 
not puniſh the Perſon principally offending 
at all; and Experience has ſhewn, that it 
doth not prevent Clandeſtine Marriages; for 
where the principal Offender is not puniſh- 
ed, there will always be a Way to elude the 
Law. . 1 

On the other Side, let us ſee what Hurt 
this Law has done. It interrupts the Wor- 
ſhip of Almighty God, by ordering the Banns 
to be publiſhed in an improper Part of the 
Service; it weakens the Force of Contracts ; 
not but that it may be allowed, where one 
of the Parties 1s under Age, a Contract may 
be ſet aſide, if 1t has gone no farther than a 
Contract, becauſe that Perſon is not ſu: Ju- 
ris; but where the Contract has actually 
been conſummated, and the Marriage cele- 
brated, the Caſe is very different: It muſt 
be owned that Perſons under the Age of one 
and twenty, may be ſenſible of the Obliga- 
tions of an Oath, and able to conſummate 
a Marriage, and then the Reverence that is 
due to an Oath, and the divine Ordinance 
of Marriage, ſhould make the Tie indiſſo- 
luble; the Eflentials are performed, and a 
Want of Form and Ceremony cannot diſ- 
| D 4 annul 
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annul it: If in any Thing a Child ought 
to have its own Choice, it is in an Engage- 
ment which is to continue for Life, and on 
which its Happineſs ſo manifeſtly depends. 
Let what Reſtraints the Law thinks proper 
be laid upon the Diſpoſal of the Fortune of 
the injured Party ; but let not an Oath, and 
a divine Ordinance be ſuperſeded for the 
Want of Form. If that Religion would be 
thought ſuperſtitious, which went no fur- 
ther than Form and Ceremony, without re- 
gard to the Purity of the Heart ; that Law 
muſt be thought vain and hurtful that would 
deſtroy the Eſſentials, becauſe there was a 
Deficiency in the Form : This Law under 
Conſideration, tends to deſtroy public Faith, 
to weaken the Force of an Oath, and to aſ- 
ſume a Power, which has been ſo generally 
condemned as a Crime in the Popiſh Reli- 
gion; and to diſſolve an Ordinance of God, 
which he has expreſly forbid any Man to do. 
Theſe are no trifling Things, they tend to 
undermine Religion and Probity, and the 
Obligations to the ſocial Duties of Life. 

And ſhall not God puniſh for theſe Things? 
Hath he not begun to puniſh us already ? 
We ſee the Sanctity of an Oath continually 
diminiſhing among us; and this Act weakens 
it 
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it ſtill more by public Authority. An Oath 
is the general Bond of Society; the Duties 
of the King to his People, and the People 
to their Sovereign, depend upon it. Our 
Characters, our Property, our Lives, and the 
Deciſions of the Courts of Juſtice, are all 
affected by it; and yet by this Act, Perjury 
is made legal: Are not Adulteries become 
common among us, and Divorces more fre- 
quent than ever? Is not the Infamy of Sins 
of Debauchery entirely taken away from one 
Sex, and large Strides taken to do the ſame 
in the other? Is not the open Detection of 
Adultery contrived by the Perſons offending, 
in order to procure a Divorce, without the 
Fear of Puniſhment? Is not the Affection 
between Man and Wife, by this, in a man- 
ner deſtroyed; the Care of the Children and 
Servants neglected, domeſtic Love and Duty 
forgot? And the greateſt Enemies that a 
Man can have, are frequently thoſe of his 
own Houſhold. 

And can we think that our Puniſhment 
will end here? No: where Probity and Re- 
ligion are deſpiſed and lighted in a Coun- 
try, the Ruin of that Nation 1s near. This, 
the Hiſtories of all former Ages demon- 
ſtrate ; the only true Foundation of public 

Spirit, 
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Spirit, is private Virtue; where that is want- 
ing, no outward Profeſſions can be depend- 
ed upon: The Cry may be High Church, 
or Low Church, Liberty, or no Church, or 
any other Pretext whatever, but tho' ſome- 
times a Complaint may be well founded, yet 
that is not the true Cauſe of their Clamour, 
nor are they to be depended upon for it. 
The Reaſon that Catiline aſſigns is the true 
Ground of their Murmurs, they are * vul- 
« gus, ſine gratia, fine authoritate, his obnoxii 
% quibus formidini efſent, fi Reſpublica valeret : 
% itaque omns gratia, Potentia, Honos, Divi- 
& tie, apud illos ſunt, aut ubi illi volunt. 
Give them but Places or Penſions and they 
will alter their Tone. | 
And where there is ſuch a Decay of moral 
Virtue and Religion, the Nation is ripe for 
Deſtruction : Not only the extraordinary 
Judgments of God may be dreaded, but the 
natural Conſequences of the Vices we are 
ſpeaking of are moſt fatal. Where Religion 
and Virtue flouriſh in a Nation, every other 
Loſs may be retrieved ; but where they are 
gone, every Danger is to be apprehended : 
At the firſt Deviation from public Virtue, 
the Inconveniencies ſuffered are merciful 
Warnings; but dreadful are the Conſequences, 
| when 
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when the Corruption grows to any Height. 
All our Bleſſings will become Curſes to us; 
the Riches and Power of a Nation will make 
her Citizens more luxurious, factious, and 
ripe for civil Diſcord ; they will be a Temp- 
tation to our Enemies to invade us, and a 
Means to make their Attempts ſucceſsful. 
We dwell in a Country whoſe Cities have 
neither Bars nor Gates, and we are ſettled on 
our Lees, that ſay in our Hearts, the Lord 
will not do good, neither will he do evil; there- 
fore our Goods ſhall become a Booty, and our 
Houſes a Deſolation ; we ſhall alſo build Houſes, 
but not inhabit them; and we ſhall plant 
Vineyards, but not drink of the Wine there- 
of. In ſuch a Nation, Offices will be the 
Price of Corruption, not the Reward of 
Merit, and an Enemy will make an eaſy 
Conqueſt of it. 

Nor let this be thought a Deviation from 
the Subject; on a ſtrict Regard to the Du- 
ties of the Marriage State, the Education of 
Children, the Oeconomy of a Family, the 
Management of Servants, all depend; and 
conſequently the Virtue of a riſing Genera- 
tion. The Inconveniencies and Miſchiefs 
ariſing from the preſent Courſe of Things, 
are felt and complained of by all, but at- 

tempted 
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tempted to be remedied by few. The likelieſt 


Way to retorm the next Generation, 1s to en- 
courage and enforce, by all poſſible Means, 
the Duties of domeſtic Life; to render the 
Marriage Vow in particular, ſacred and in- 
violable; or to make the Breach of it high- 
ly puniſhable; to reſtrain the Uſe of Oaths 
upon trifling Occaſions, and where they are 
neceſſary, to adminiſter them with the greateſt 
ſolemnity and reverence, 


[45] 


ESSAY II. 


On the Gvitr and Dans ER Of 


contracting DER BTS. 


The Borrower 1s Servant to the Lender: 
PRov. xxii. 7. 


Ne cede Malis. 4 VIRGIL. 


"- IS a great Misfortune that often 
| happens to many, that they are 
* too ſoon their own Maſters : The 
uſual Methods of Education now purſued, 
make Youth uneaſy under all Reſtraints and 
Advice ; they give a Looſe to their Paſſions 
and Appetites, before they come to the Uſe 
of their Reaſon, or will hearken to it; and 
contract Diſeaſes of which they never can 
be cured, and entangle themſelves in Diffi- 
culties, from which they can hardly ever ex- 
tricate themſelves. 

'Tis the Deſign of this Eflay to warn Men 


of the Dan ger and Guilt of contracting Debts, 
which 
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which they cannot pay ; by which they may 
be overwhelmed with Inconveniencies, which 
they may never be able to remove; and 
throw themſelves into a State of Dependency, 
from which they may never be delivered. 
There are two Sorts of Debts, Debts of 
Juſtice, and Debts of Gratitude; the firſt 
is, when a Man has a Claim upon another 
for any valuable Conſideration lent, or fold, ' 
or for Labour done, or by Contract, or vo- 
luntary Engagement. The ſecond is, when 
a Favour 1s conferred without ſtipulating, or 
perhaps expecting, at that Time, any Re- 
turn. And ſometimes a Debt may partake of 
the Nature of both, where ſome Money 1s lent, 
or valuable Conſideration afforded in ſuch a 
Manner, as is of little, or no Advantage to 
the Lender, and which he was inclined to 
grant, not from any Gain or Conveniency 
to himſelf, but only out of Good-nature and 
Generoſity to the Borrower : Now both of 
theſe are ſtrictly obligatory, but in a different 
Manner. Debts of Juſtice muſt be diſ- 
charged before Debts of Gratitude. When a 
Man generouſly confers a Favour, he gives 
up all Claim of demanding it again; where- 
as a Man who lends, or ſells any Thing, 
contracts at the very Time for Payment ; 
and 
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and if the Borrower and obliged Perſon, has 
not ſufficient to diſcharge both, the generous 
Benefactor having given up his Right to 
claim, when he conferred the Obligation, 
muſt give Place to the Lender. But, when 
a Debt of Juſtice 1s paid, the Obligation 1s 
fully diſcharged, but a Debt of Gratitude 
may continue one's whole Life. A Favour 
generouſly conferred 1s an Act of Friend- 
ſhip, and the Bonds of Friendſhip grow 
ſtronger by mutual Returns, inſtead of be- 
ing diſſolved. When a Debt partakes of the 
Nature of both, as Aſſiſtance generouſly lent, 
without any View of Profit to the Lender ; 
tis evident that Gratitude. cannot leſſen the 
Obligations of Juſtice, nor make it leſs a 
Debt, becauſe generouſly conferred. It ra- 
ther ſtrengthens them, and when Juſtice 1s 
ſatisfied, the Debt of Gratitude will ſtill re- 
main. But the beſt Guide in this, and in 
all others Matters of Juſtice 1s, an honeſt Ap- 
- plication of our Saviour's Rule. All Things 
whatſeever ye would that Men ſhould do unto 
you, do ye even ſo unto them; for this is the Law 
and the Prophets, Matt. vii. 12. 

Debts of Juſtice may be contracted, either 
by any valuable Conſideration which a Man 
has received, or has been performed for him, 

or 
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or by his entering into Suretyſhip for ano- 
ther, or when he has promiſed, and coii- 
tracted, to give or pay any Thing to an- 
other. 

Debts of the firſt Sort are acknowledged 
by all to be binding, and ſo are the others 
likewiſe ; for perhaps it was upon the Cre- 
dit of the Surety, that the Money was lent, 
certainly the Lender thought the Security of 
the Borrower inſufficient, or doubtful, which 
made him defire another for his own Safety, 
and therefore depended upon that of the 
Surety. If a Man thinks it hard to pay for 
what he never had, or received any Benefit 
from, 'tis indeed a Reaſon to make him cau- 
tious of becoming Surety again, but none to 
acquit him of the Obligation he voluntarily 
took upon him, and which the Claimant 

depended upon. And what a Man volun- 
tarily promiſes to give, does by that Pro- 
miſe become a Debt; and not diſcharging it, 
may do the Perſon to whom it was promiſed, 
great Injury: Poſſibly he may, relying upon 
it, have incurred Expences which otherwiſe 
he would have ſaved; at leaſt his Expecta- 
tions were raiſed, and diſappointing him 
will mortify and vex him; and no Man has 
a Right to vex another : Perhaps keeping 
| the 
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the Promiſe will be an Inconveniency to 
the Man who made it; but will not break- 
ing it be an Inconveniency and Hurt to the 
Man to whom it was made? Be as back- 
ward as you will in making Promiſes; but 
when made, it is a Duty to be punctual in 
the Obſervance of them : If indeed, he be 
_ unexpectedly reduced to ſuch a State, that 
he cannot pay both his own Debts contract- 
ed for valuable Conſiderations received, and 
diſcharge his Promiſes ; it appears reaſon- 
able, that he ſhould pay ſuch Debts as were 
contracted by Conſiderations received, be- 
fore what were only ſuch, becauſe they were 
kindly promiſed ; but even here he may be 
much to blame, if he gave the Promiſe at a 
Time when he knew he could not juſtly 
perform it: Nor will Inconveniency, if it 
be confined only to himſelf, abſolve him from 
the Obligation. The Pſalmiſt is very ex- 
preſs in this, Lord, who ſhall abide in thy Ta- 
bernacle ? who ſhall dwell in thy holy Hill? He 
that walketh uprightly, and worketh Righteouſ- 
neſs, and fpeaketh the Truth from his Heart; 
he that backbiteth not with his Tongue, nor dath 
Evil to his Neighbour, nor taketh up a Reproach 
againſt his Neighbour, in whoſe Eyes à vile 
Perſon is contemned, but he honoureth them that 
Wo fear 
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fear the Lord; he that ſweareth to his own 
Hurt, and changeth not ; or as it 1s in the old 
Tranſlation, he that fweareth unto his Neigh- 
bour, and diſappointeth him not, though it were 
to his own Hindrance, Pſal. xv. 

In all Crimes there are various Degrees of 
Guilt, in this there are many. The firſt, 
and higheſt Degree of Guilt 1s, when Men 
contract Debts without any Intention to pay 
them, truſting either to their own Power, 
Authority, and Privileges, or the Inability 
and Ignorance of the Creditor, or intending 
to break that they may make a Fortune. 
Another Degree of Guilt is, when Men 
contract Debts through Vice and Extrava- 
gance ; they don't directly intend to defraud 
their Creditors, though they know they are 

ſpending much more than they have; they 
neglect their Buſineſs, to follow their Plea- 
ſures ; and becauſe they are uneaſy whenever 
they begin to reflect, therefore they baniſh 
Reflection far from them, till their Affairs 
grow deſperate, and they are hurried away 
to a Goal. Or perhaps, taking the Advan- 
tage of ſome Privileges, which they derive 
from their Rank and Quality, and which 
ſet them above the common Forms of the 
Law, they think themſelves above ſettling their 

Accounts, 
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Accounts, with ſuch mean People as Tradeſ- 
men. Debts of Honour, as they are falſely 
called, they pay with the utmoſt Exact- 
neſs, while the Perſon who feeds, or who 
clothes them, is treated with Inſolence, Con- 
tempt, and opprobrious Names, when he 
comes to aſk for his own, or delayed from 
Time to Time, till his Loſs 1s more than 
doubled by long Credit and fruitleſs At- 
tendance. 

Another Degree of Guilt is, when Men 
who begin the World with little or no For- 
tune, have a good Education and gen- 
teel Connections, but have not wherewithal 
to ſupport themſelves with that Decency, 
which their Station requires; depending upon 
Expectations, they contract Debts which they 
are not able to pay, fall into Uſurers Hands, 
their Debts multiply with amazing Rapi- 
dity, their Expectations are diſappointed, or 
when they come, they are ſo overwhelmed 
with Debt, that they cannot remove it, every 
Creditor thinks he hath a Right to be preſ- 
ſing, and that Severity is the ſureſt Way to 

recover his own. 
A fourth Degree of Guilt may be, when 
Men by unavoidable Loſſes, or perhaps a too 
great Kindneſs to, or Confidence in, a Friend, 
E 2 are 
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are brought to Ruin : Each of theſe have 
their different Degrees of Guilt, and ſhould 
be diſtinctly eonſidered, and very differently 
treated. 
The firſt and greateſt is, when a Man bor- 
rows or contracts Debts without any Inten- 
tion to pay, but deſigns at the very Time 
of contracting the Debt to defraud his Cre- 
ditor, either truſting to his own Power and 
Authority to protect him, or to ſome Trick 
or Chicanery of the Law, or the Credulity, 
Poverty, or Weakneſs of the Creditor, for 
evading it. This to all the Guilt of Theft, 
adds likewiſe that of Hypocriſy, and ſhall 
therefore receive greater Damnation. Our 
Laws have lately, very juſtly, made ſome 
| Debts contracted with an Intention to de- 
fraud, capital. None will be openly and 
avowedly guilty of it, but ſuch as are deſti- 
tute of all Regard to juſtice, or Deſire of a 
good Name; but tere are too many who 
commit this Crime, but under various Pre- 
tences would conceal the Guilt from the 
World, and even from themſelves; their Rank 
and Dignity entitles them to certain Privi- 
leges, by which they claim 3 Sort of Right 
to defraud and diſtreſs. their Creditors : There 
are ſome that defraud the Widow, and the 
| — 
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Orphan, or keep back the Hire of the La- 


bourer, either in Whole, or in Part, becauſe 


they are unable to defend themſelves, and the 


Law 1s too chargeable a Remedy for them 
to have recourſe to. But let the Unjuſt re- 
member, that the Widow, and the Orphan, 
and the Poor, are the peculiar Care of Pro- 


vidence; though they are not able to avenge 


themſelves, yet God will. Hear his Threat- 


nings and tremble ; Ze ſhall not affiit any 


Widow, or fatherleſs Child; if thou affii&t them 


in any wiſe, and they cry at all unto me, I will _ 


ſurely hear their Cry, and my Wrath ſhall wax bot, 
Exod. xxii. 22. For the Lord your God is God 
of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 


mighty, and a terrible, which regardeth not 


Perſons, nor taketh Reward; he doth execute the 
Judgment of the Fatherleſs, and the Widow, 
Deut. x. 18. Curſed be he that perverteth 
the Judgment of the Stranger, Fatherleſs, 
and Widow, xxvii. 19. Execute true Fudg- 
ment, and ſhew Mercy — and oppreſs not the 
Widow, nor the Fatherleſs, the Stranger, nor 
the Poor ——but they refuſed to hearken, there- 
fore it is come to paſs, that as he cried, and they 
would not hear, ſo they cried, and I would nof 
hear, ſaith the Lord of Heſts, Zech. vii. I will 
come near to you in Judgment, and I will be a 
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Swift Witneſs— againſt falſe Swearers, and 
againſt thoſe that oppreſs the Hireling in bis 
Wages, the Widow, and the Fatherleſs, and that 
turn aſide the Stranger from his Right, and 
that fear not me, ſaith the Lord, Mal. iii. 5. 
Thou ſhalt not defraud thy Neighbour, nor rob 
Him; the Wages of him that is hired, ſhall not 
abide with thee all Night until the Morning, 
Lev. xix. 13. Wo unto him that buildeth bis 
Houſe by Unrighteouſneſs, and his Chambers by 
Wrong, that uſeth his Neighbour's Service with- 
out Wages, and giveth him not for his Work, Jer. 
XX11. 13. The Labourer is worthy of his Hire, 
Luke x. 7. Behold the Hire of the Labourers 
which have reaped down your Fields, which 1s 
of you kept back by Fraud, crieth, and the Cries 
of them which reaped are entred into the Ears 
of the Lord of Sabbath, Jam. v. 4. 

Theſe Paſſages are ſo plain, that whoever 
with-holds from the Poor his Due, whenever 
it is in his Power to give it, muſt renounce 
his Belief of the Scripture, or fondly think, 
that he can as eaſily elude God, as Man; but 
he will find, when it is too late, that God 7s 
not mocked, and that the Dues which he has 
with-held, will be a Moth to his Subſtance 
here, and Fuel to the Fire, which ſhall tor- 
ment him hereafter. 

As 
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As to the ſecond Sort of Perſons, who 
contract Debts by their Extravagance, and 
by indulging themſelves in Vices, they are ge- 
nerally fo thoughtleſs, fo averſe to all Ad- 
vice and Reflection, that there 1s little Hope 
of being able to prevail with them, to avoid 
the Ruin they are haſtening into; however, 
I will venture to ſuggeſt a few Thoughts, 
which if they will attend to, they will find 
to be of great Conſequence to their future 
Happineſs, | | 
The Debts you contract muſt ſometime 
be paid; you may defer the Day of Pay- 
ment, you may borrow from one to pay ano- 
ther, but that cannot laſt long: When your 
Credit fails, you will be forſaken by all, even 
your moſt intimate Friends will for ſake, will 
- reproach you; for Vice is incapable and 
_ unworthy of fincere and true Friendſhip ; 
they will upbraid you with your Extrava- 
gance and Follies, in which they themſelves 
were Partakers; your Appearance will afford 
them Matter of Diverſion. 
Want is the Scorn of every wealthy Fool, 
And Wit in Rags is turn'd to Ridicule. 


And what is Vice then, when it is in Rags 
of its own fabricating? 
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Every Age hath its proper Enjoyments; 
thoſe of Youth are more lively and viſible, 


but old Age is not deſtitute of its Comforts, 


if it be not deprived of them by the Follies of 
Youth : To look back upon a Life well ſpent, 

will give a Man the moſt exquiſite Pleaſure 
tis living our Days over again; to be able 
by Experience, to caution and warn unſuſ- 
pecting Youth, of the Dangers that may 
inſnare them, will make a Man reſpectable 
and venerable ; and to look forward, upon that 
Life and Immortality, which is brought to hight 
by the Goſpel, will ſupport and comfort a 
Man amidſt all the Languors of Sickneſs, 


and all the Pains of acute Diſeaſes : But what 
can ſupport a Man whoſe Conſtitution is im- 


paired by Vice? Who looks with Regret on 
what is paſt, and with Horror on what is to 


come; who wiſhes for Pleaſures that he is inca- 


pable of, and is as deſpicable to his Acquaint- 
ance, as he is impotent in his Enjoyments. 
Look round you and ſee, how many Ex- 
amples you have before you of Perſons, who 
like you have contracted Debts, and have 
been drawn from one Degree of Wickedneſs 
to another, till they have brought themſelves 
to an untimely End. Can you be certain 


this will not be ur Caſe? The Guard of 


your 
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your Virtue is broken down; one Vice draws 
on another; you are upon the Brink of a 
Precipice; the Declivity is dangerous, if you 
begin to fall, you know not where you can 
ſtop. 
Every Shilling a Man ſaves when he is 
one and twenty, will be worth a Guinea 
when he is thirty. If you deny yourſelf vi- 
cious and fooliſh Pleaſures and Diverſions, 
you may ſtill enjoy ſome in Moderation: 
And your Oeconomy in your Youth will 
make your middle Age pleaſant, happy, and 
reſpectable. 

As for Perſons of a high Rank and Diſtinc- 
tion, who keep their Creditors out of their Mo- 
ney, and make uſe of thoſe Privileges, which 
they derive from their Anceſtors, let them con- 
ſider, that it was not for this that theſe Pri- 
vileges were allowed them: It may be very 
right that their Perſons, ſhould in ſome re- 
ſpect, be looked upon as ſacred; nay, that 
they may have the Liberty of communicat- 
ing, upon extraordinary Occaſions, thoſe Pri- 
vileges to others; but ſurely it was never in- 
tended as a Licence to cheat and defraud. 
They know not what complicated Ruin their 
Delay of Payment may occaſion. The Per- 
ſon they deal with, muſt have his Goods 

from 
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from the Merchant, the Journeyman or the 
Farmer ; while he is not paid, he cannot 
pay them. The Merchant may have his 
Goods from foreign Places, his Credit may 
be affected there, and that may hurt his Cor- 
reſpondents in the moſt remote Places. 
Nor will the Miſchief hurt others only. 
He will feel it himſelf Teverely. Tired by 
the Importunity of his Creditors, he muſt 
raiſe Money ſomewhere: His Eſtate perhaps 
is ſettled, and he can neither ſell nor mort- 
gage it; Money he muſt have, and he ap- 
plies to Uſurers. Or, he ſells Annuities at 
a very low Rate. Thus his Income is great- 
ly leſſened, and he will find his Expences in- 
creaſed: For no body will truſt him, with- 
out making him pay a moſt exorbitant Price. 
What then muſt he do? If there be any Diſ- 
ſentions in the State, he will be tempted to 
promote them; in hopes that a civil War 
will extricate him from his Debts, and that 
he may grow rich by the Ruin of his Coun- 
try. That this has been often the Caſe, Hiſ- 
tory ſhews. T 
Or, he will ſervilely fawn upon a Miniſter, 
to obtain a Place, and join in the moſt de- 
ſtructive Meaſure againſt his Country, to 
preſerve it. Theſe Conſequences are ſurely 
: terrible, 
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terrible. Let ſuch Perſons reflect, how much 
better 1t would be for themſelves, to retench 
their Extravagances and their Vices, and 
pay their honeſt Tradeſmen. How much 
more Luſtre and Weight they would have 
1n their Country, by an Independence, than 
by profuſe Equipages, luxurious Tables, Dogs, 
and ſuperfluous Horſes, and expenſive Har- 
lots : With what Freedom and Dignity they 
could ſpeak in the Senate, or adviſe in the Ca- 
binet ; and what Influence their juſt Requeſts 
would have with the Miniſter, or even their 
Sovereign. 

A third Sort are thoſe, who begin the 
World with little or no Fortune, have a good 
Education and genteel Connections, but 
have not wherewithal to ſupport themſelves 
with that Decency, which their Station re- 
quires ; depending upon Expectations, they 
contract Debts which they are not able to 
pay, fall into Uſurers Hands, their Debts 
multiply with amazing Rapidity, their Ex- 
pectations are diſappointed, or when they 
come, they are ſo overwhelmed with Debt, 
that they cannot remove it, every Creditor 
thinks he hath a Right to be preſſing, and 
that Severity 1s the n Way to recover his 
own. 

Various 
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Various are the Degrees of Guilt in this, 
but it is ſeldom without ſome Guilt, and the 
Puniſhment will always be found heavy 
here, and if not heartily repented of, by a 
different Conduct, and all poſſible Care to 
make Amends to the Sufferers, much greater 
will be the Puniſhment hereafter. TE. 

Indeed Offenders in this Way are deſirous 
to be looked upon as thoughtleſs, good-na- 
tured Perſons, who have not contracted Debts 
out of a Deſign to defraud, but only becauſe 
they did not reckon right, or from an Ex- 
ceſs of Generoſity, and therefore hope their 
Crime is very ſmall and excuſable ; and be- 
fore they have run great Lengths, many who 
have not been injured by them, are willing 
to excuſe them on theſe Accounts : But 
when they have involved themſelves to ſuch 
a Degree, as to have no Proſpect of extricat- 

ing themſelves, at leaſt for a long Time, 


againſt them : Some, who pretend to pity 
them, will expreſs it in ſuch a Manner, as 
ſhews it proceeds rather from Pride than Be- 
nevolence ; and every Specimen of it muſt 
give a ſenſible Reſentment to every one, 
whoſe Misfortunes have not ſtupified him; 
and indeed the Excuſes alledged will by no 

Means 
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Means juſtify the Delinquent. Want of 
Thought is the Occaſion of the greateſt 
Evils, and tis very unreaſonable, that other 
People muſt ſuffer, becauſe a Man wants 
Thought. Nor is a Man generous, when 
he gives what is not his own; a Man is 
firſt to be juſt, then grateful, and then ge- 
nerous. 

Two Caſes may occur, when a Man is 
rather to be pitied than blamed; one is when 
he really hath not ſufficient to buy what 
may be called the Neceſſaries of Life to one in 
his Station; but then he muſt conſider, that 
what may be really called the Neceſſaries of 
Life in his Station, are much leſs than are 
generally thought ſo: They differ indeed ac- 
cording to the Birth, or Education, or Cha- 
racter, Men are inveſted with; but in no 
Rank or Character, is any Thing that bor- 
ders upon Profuſeneſs or Luxury to be al- 
lowed ; Decency, in the ſtricteſt and loweſt 
Senſe of the Word, is the utmoſt that is to 
be aimed at; ſhunning every Expence, that 
can be avoided, is a Duty; nor is a Man 
ever to deceive his Neighbour, dy reprefent- 
ing his Circumſtances ſuch as may render 
him worthy of Credit, when he knows the 
contrary ; and he muſt do every Thing in 

: : his 
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his Power to provide honeſtly a Subſiſtence 
for himſelf and his Family by his own La- 
bour and Induſtry, or in the Way that his 
Station has placed him. 

Another Caſe that may deſerve Pity, 1s, 
when a Man 1s deprived or kept out of Part 
of his Income unexpectedly, which he had 
Reaſon to depend upon, and ordered his Ex- 
pences accordingly ; but then it is his Duty, 
as ſoon as he is ſenſible of the Loſs or Dez 
tention, to alter his Conduct, and regulate 
his Expences according to what he has left, 
and not according to what he has a Right. 

But to expoſe the Guilt of this Sin fully, 
it will be proper to ſhew, what Hardſhips 
it may bring upon others, and what Snares, 
Temptations, and Crimes, 1t involves the 
Perſon himſelf in. When you borrow Mo- 
ney, your Friend, who lends it, does not 
think of giving it. When you contract a 
Debt with a Tradeſman, he ſuppoſes he ſhall 
have his Money after a proper Credit, and 
fixes the Price accordingly ; if you fail of 
making your Payment, you may injure your 
Friend's Credit ; you deprive the Tradeſman 
of his Profit, perhaps hinder him from keep- 
ing his Word with thoſe with whom he is 
concerned, thereby hurting his Reputation, 
| which 
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which is the Life of Trade. And can you 
think your Guilt ſmall, when you return an 
Injury for a Benefit, and perhaps ruin the 
Credit of another, which he might have 
preſerved, if he had not depended upon 
you? 1 8 
When Expences exceed the Income, it na- 
turally throws a Man into more Expence, 
and that adds to the Crime and to the Diffi- 
culty. When you are called upon to pay, 
and have it not, you raiſe it as you can; 
People in Trade perhaps, by ſelling their 
Goods for leſs than they coſt, which brings 
on a lingering Conſumption; others by bor- 
rowing ; this lays you under an Obligation, 
which you may think yourſelf obliged to be 
grateful for; but your Requeſt often repeat- 
ed, your Friends grow weary of you, and 
then you apply to Uſurers, who ſuck your 
very Vitals out; m the mean Time your 
Debts increaſe, and your Ability to pay 1s 
leſſened. A Demand comes, you have it not; 
you are deſired to fix a Time, you do it to 
ſatisfy your Creditor, and yet perhaps at the 
very Time you promiſe, you know you can- 
not perform it; by this you add Falſhood to 
Injuſtice; or you promiſe abſolutely, and 
yet have but very little Hopes of being able 

to 
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to do it; this partakes fo much of Falſhood, 
that a Man who has not loſt all Senſe of 
Truth and Honour, (and ſome ſuch there 
are in theſe unhappy Circumſtances) muſt be 
ſhocked greatly. Or ſuppoſe you really think 
you can pay it at the Time, yet before that 
comes, another more importunate inſiſts upon 
his own, or threatens you with Extremities; 
to avoid this you pay him what you had 

promiſed to the other, who only ſuffers, be- 

cauſe he is humane and compaſſionate. Or 


another comes and tells you that his Credit 


is at Stake, and that if you don't pay him 
he muſt be ruined; you have promiſed your 
Friend, will you deceive him? You have 
contracted a Debt which' you are called upon 
to pay, and if you do not, you do an irre- 
parable Injury, can you bear the Thoughts of 
that? Act as you pleaſe, you incur a Guilt, 
which every Perſon, who is not dead in 
Trefpaſſes and Sins, muſt ſhudder at the 

Thoughts of. | 
Dreadful are the Methods, by which Men 
in this State endeavour to ſtifle Reflection : 
Sometimes they give-up themſelves to Diver- 
fions, which add to the Expence, and conſe- 
quently to the Difeaſe. Sometimes to Drunk- 
—_—_ which deprives them of their Under- 
| — 
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ſtanding, and then of their Life, Some- 
times they lay violent Hands upon themſelves, 
and inflict that Puniſhment which they think 
they deſerve from a Judge. Sometimes by 
unjuſt Gains, and Deceit, or by open Ra- 
pine, and Violence, they endeavour to pro- 
cure Money to diſcharge their Debts, are 
detected, and brought to an untimely and 
1gnominious End. And if the Perſon be in 
high Life, it is frequently attended with much 
worſe Conſeq uences; he is ready to ſell his 
Country for Hire, to enter into any Plots or 
Conſpiracies to diſturb the Peace of it; in 
Hopes that in a general Confuſion he may 
enrich himfelf with the Spoils of others. 
Every Age produces Examples of Attempts 
made by ſuch as theſe, and almoſt every 
Revolution we read of in Hiſtory, owes its 
Succeſs partly to them; ſo that it would be 
perhaps as prudent a Method, to ſecure the 
Peace and Stability of a Government, as 
could be taken, to exclude all Perſons in 
Debt from any Part of the Adminiſtration. 

No Crime is immediately attended with 
feverer Puniſhment than this; the Rich ruleth 
over the Poor, and the Borrower is Servant 10 
the Lender, Prov. XX11 7. Many who have 
lent you Money, think you can never diſ- 

N F charge 
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charge the Obligation. The Tradeſman who 
has given you too long a Credit, thinks he 
has a Right ever after to ſell you the worſt 
Goods at the deareſt Price, and perhaps that 
he does you a Favour, if he lets you have 
them at any Price. Not only they to whom 
you are, or have been indebted, think they 
may ſlight you, but others, whom you never 
had any Concern with, who by ſome Con- 
nection ought to ſhew you Reſpect, who 
have had Obligations to you, and perhaps 
contributed to your Ruin by partaking of 
your Follies : He who was a Companion at 
the Table, will not continue in the Day of 
thy Affliction; in thy Proſperity he was as 
thyſelf, and was bold over thy Servants; 
when thou art brought low, all theſe will be 
againſt thee, and hide themſelves from thy 


es Eccleſ. vi. and join in the ill- natured 


Reflections, perhaps add to the unjuſt Ca- 
lumnies that will then be raiſed againſt 
—_ 
For every Perſons Mouth will then be 
open to accuſe you; the decent Appearance, 
which from your Station you may really 
be obliged to make, will give Offence: Any 
innocent Recreation, though ſeldom, and 
cap: Þ accidentally indulged, will occaſion a 
'Reproach ; 
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Reproach; when you buy, you will be 
charged more than the largeſt Price for 
the worſt Goods; the long Credit you have 
formerly had, will make them impoſe upon 
you thus, even when you pay ready Money. 
If for this Reaſon you go to other Places, you 
will be called ungrateful, though you have 
given for their Indulgence moſt exorbitant 
Extortion. Every Story that is reported of 
you, however falſe, will be believed; you 
have acted wrong in ſome Things, and the 
World has neither Leiſure nor Charity to 
examine particular Aecuſations, but ſuppoſes 
you guilty of all. If any upon moſt exorbi- 
tant Intereſt lends you Money, he conceals 
his Gain, but proclaims his Goodneſs and 
your Obligation; he conceals, that in Effect 
he has made you his Slave; that for him you 
labour, and for him you live; and though 
he be paid more than his own, he will ſtill 
think you can never give him enough; when 
you aſk for what is your own, he will tell 
you it is a Gift, and will call you ungrate- 
ful; if you inſiſt upon it, he wall oppreſs 
you with all his Might. . | 

. Your Acquaintance will be rand; and 
looked upon as dangerous; every body will 


be afraid you want to run into their Debt, 
| F 2 | and 
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and think they have a Right to be rude to 
you, as if you already had. You will be 
deprived of the Pleaſures of Friendſhip; when 
you are in Straights, you will be apt to aſk 
unreaſonable Demands of thoſe you are ac- 
quainted with, particularly of thoſe of whom 
you have the beſt Opinion: If you keep not 
your Word, you forfeit their Friendſhip ; 
it 1s not every one that can underſtand what 
I mean, I know, I feel it, and they who un- 
derſtand it, will eafily imagine, that the 
Agonies occaſioned by ſuch a Failure are 

= beyond Expreſſion. Such as not to feel, 
= would be the Inſenſibility of a Stone, or of a 
5 compleatly hardened Wretch; and to feel as 
one ought, is a Torment more exquilite 

than the greateſt Tyrant -ever invented. 

! Friendſhip is the greateſt Comfort of human 
| Life, but that is denied to one in Debt; he 
has treſpaſſed againſt the Laws of Friendſhip, 
and is looked upon as unworthy of it 

If he meets with a Perſon in imminent 

and great Diſtreſs, though his Soul may be 
melted into Compaſſion, if he gives much 
he does an unjuſt Thing, if little, he ſtill 

gives what is not own; he has been unjuſt, 

and therefore is it not permitted him to be 
charitable. 


Add 
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Add to this the Uneaſineſs it cauſes in his 
F amily, the Grief, the Diſtreſs, the Temp- 
tations it involves thoſe in, whom he is ky 
the ſtrongeſt Ties obliged to protect, 
mote, and adorn. And the End of all vil 
be a Priſon; the Horrors of that are not to 
be imagined by one that hath not ſeen them. 
A contracted and crouded Place, and ſordid 
Filth and Naſtineſs, noiſome and offenſive 
Smells, and foul and corrupted Air, are not 
the only nor the greateſt Horrors. There 
he will be debarred from a liberal Conver- 
ſation : The Objects around him are Vice 
which he cannot reform, and Miſery which 
he cannot relieve. Oh, from ſuch a dread- 
ful Situation may the good God deliver every 
worthy and benevolent Mind! 

Another Degree of Offenders are thoſe, 
who by unavoidable Loſſes, or perhaps a too 
great Kindneſs to, or Confidence in a F riend, 
are brought to Ruin. 

This, if it happens 3 in the ordinary Way 
of Buſineſs or Life, is really no Crime at all, 
but deſerves greatPity and Compaſſion. But, 
if a Perſon out of an eager Deſire of becom- 
ing ſpeedily rich, borrows Money, without 
acquainting his Creditor with his Intention, 


with which for the Sake of great Profit, he 
" = runs 
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runs extraordinary Riſks, and if he ſucceeds 
the Gain is his own, and his Intention is an- 
ſwered, but if not, the Lender muſt ſuffer, 
this ſurely is blameable. I am not well ac- 
quainted with Things of this Nature, and 
therefore ſhall not inſiſt long upon it: This 
is evident, if Money is borrowed under Pre- 
tence, that no other Riſk is run than the or- 
dinary Courſe of Trade, or the Chance of 
Life, and yet a very great Riſk be run after- 
wards, which the Lender was not aware of, 
and can get no Profit by, he was deceived, 
and conſequently may be ſaid to be de- 
frauded. 

You ſee then how dangerous it is to con- 
tract Debts; the Moment you become a Deb- 
tor you loſe your Liberty, you cannot act 
with that Dignity which becomes you, you 
may expoſe yourſelf to Temptations of the 
greateſt Crimes, which your Strength may 
not be able to refiſt ; you deprive yourſelf of 
the divine Pleaſures of Friendſhip, and all 
the Advantages which a prudent Advice can 
give, and bring upon your innocent Families 
innumerable Hardſhips, the Slights and Con- 
tempt of the World, and Diſquiet and Un- 
 eafineſs at Home, which may drive you to 
| Peſpair, ang bring upon you dreadful Dan- 
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gers, which otherwiſe you would have avoid- 
ed. But before I conclude this Eſſay, I 
ſhall take the Liberty of hinting at ſome Di- 
rections, which may be of Uſe to thoſe who 
are in the unhappy Situation that has been 
deſcribed. 

Do not be afraid to think ſeriouſly on 
your Affairs, and to conſider what is the 
moſt likely Way to make you eaſy con- 
ſiſtent with Honeſty. Want of Thought firſt 
drew you into theſe Difficulties, and wall ſtill 
continue you in them; but Reflection is ſo 
dreadful to ſome, that they will do any Thing 


to avoid it: They either abandon themſelves - 


to Pleaſures, which adds to the Crime and 
to the Puniſhment; and though it may ba- 
niſh Remorſe for an Hour, it will return 
again with aggravated Bitterneſs ; or they 
ſtrive to drink away all Care, as if to make 


themſelves worſe than Brutes, would com- 


penſate for having been thoughtleſs as Chil- 
dren. 

However gloomy the Proſpect may be, 
yet do not deſpair; hope every Thing from 
a prudent Conduct, an honeſt Heart, and 
the Goodneſs of God. Some have from 
the Bitterneſs of Reflection been driven to 
lay violent Hands upon themſelves, but this 
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is at once to deprive all you have injured 
of any Hopes of Compenſation, to deſert 
the Poſt your Maker has placed you in, and 
to ruſh into his Preſence before he calls upon 
you, before you have repented of your Sins, 

and at the very Moment when you have been 
guilty of an Offence againſt him, without a 

Poſſibility of repenting. 

Deliver yourſelf out of the Hands of 
Uſurers at once; they will like a Canker, 
| conſume all that your owl Creditors ought 
to have, 

Do not by any Chicanery endeavour to 
elude. your Creditors ; lay your Affairs truly 
before them, and offer them all in your 
Power freely to ſatisfy them, without put- 
tmg them to any Expence for what they 
have a juſt Claim to demand. If any is fo 
hard, as to infiſt upon more than an equal 
Proportion with the reſt, that may not be 
min your Power to comply with, without juſtly 

| offending your other Creditors, for they ac- 
cept of a Compoſition, ſuppoſing that all 
Mare alike; but however, let not the Seve- 
rity of your inexorable Creditor make you 
_ unwilling to diſcharge his Debt when you 
can, let Jim always' have the ſame Offers 
that 100 make to others. It may perhaps be 

alked 
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aſked here, how far it may be right to make 
uſe of a Protection, which the Law in ſome 
Caſes allows? I think it may be aſſerted, 
that a Man ſhould never make uſe of a Pro- 
tection to elude the Payment of a juſt Debt, 
if it is in his Power to pay it, nor ſhould 
ſuch a Protection ever be granted: But, if 
he 1s really willing to pay as far as he can, 
and an inexorable Creditor will not be con- 
tented with that, but inſiſts upon more than 
he can pay, at leaſt without injuring his other 


Creditors, Ithink he cannot then be blamed for 


making ule of a Protection; and that it may 
be very right, that a Power ſhould be veſted 
in ſome Perſons, to put a Stop to the implaca- 
ble Reſentment of a mercileſs Creditor. As, 
when an Act of Inſolvency is paſt, no Man is 
blamed for taking the Benefit of it, if he 
gives up fairly all he has to his Creditors. 
If from Compaſſion your Creditors accept 
of a Part inſtead of the whole, ſtill look 
upon what remains unpaid as a Debt which 
in Conſcience, though not in Law, you are 
bound to pay, when with any Conveniency 
you can. Avoid Expence as much as poſ- 
ſible; your Station may oblige you to ap- 
pear decent, but let that be all; Decency is 
ſeldom expenſive, Oſtentation is; nay, when 
you 
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you are called upon by an Object in Diſtreſs, 


remember, till your Debts are paid you have 


nothing of your own : If the Scene be too 
moving to be reſiſted, you muſt give but 
little, and that as privately as poſſible, 
that there may not appear any Thing of 
Oſtentation in it, which of all Things is 
the moſt unbecoming your Situation; nay 
even that little you gave ſhould be ſaved, by 


abſtaming from ſomething, which otherwiſe 
it would have been allowable for you to have 


had. But tho' you cannot give Money, yet be 
careful not to ſtifle and extinguiſh the Prin- 
ciples of Benevolence within you; though 
Silver and Gold you have none, you may 
aſſiſt others by friendly Offices, by Ad- 
vice or Inſtruction, or many other Ways 
that may offer. If you have given over 
borrowing, a Readineſs to do this will be 


the moſt likely Way to free the World 


from the falſe Prejudices they have conceived 
againſt you, and to incline them to pardon 
you. for the real Errors you have committed. 
Be patient under the Reproaches and 
Slights that are caſt upon you; you know you 
have done Ill, and therefore deſerve Cenſure. 
Every Creditor whom you cannot pay has a 
Right to reproach you, and before you can 
reſent 
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reſent the Severity of his Rebuke, you muſt 
make him full Amends for the Injury you 
have done him. If you cannot do that, you 
ought to make him ſome Reparation, by 
promoting his Intereſt, and recommending 
him as far as you can to others. Nay, you 
ought to excuſe thoſe who have treated you 
ill, though they have never been injured by 
you ; this is hard, but it is what the Goſpel 
directs. You know your Conduct has in 
fome Reſpects been very blameable, and they 
may believe it has been ſo in others; and 
they muſt judge of you, and conſequently 
will behave to you, according to the Opinion 
they have conceived of you, not according 
to what you really are. If yon are inexorable 
to pardon the Injuries you receive from others, 
how can you expect any Clemency or Ten- 
derneſs from them you have offended ? 

Do not be ſo impatient to diſcharge your 
Debts, as to take any diſhoneſt Methods to 
do it; what makes you at all pardonable, is, 
that your Intention was not at firſt diſhoneſt, 
but if you defraud or cheat, you forfeit your 
Claim to the Excuſe. But above all, where 
your Country 1s concerned, let no Neceſlity 
tempt you to fell your Vote, and act con- 
trary to your Conſcience. A Man who —_ 

at, 
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that, whatever his Station in his Country 
may be, does all in his Power to injure every 
Man in it; and the higher his Station, the 
greater is the Danger. Honeſty in your In- 
tentions and Endeavours will procure the 
Blefling of God, and tho' your Deliverance 
may be flow, it will be fure, and in Time 
you will be approved of by thoſe who now 
condemn you. 

Shun no Danger that you are called upon 
to meet, when it will be a Means to haften 
the Payment of your Debts. This will con- 
vince all of the Uprightneſs of your Inten- 
tions, and the truly Benevolent will be re- 
conciled to you. Bad Men may be longer 
your Enemies, becauſe they love to find 
Fault, and to make others worſe than them- 
ſelves : But the Righteous is liberal in his 
Diſpoſition, judges candidly of Things, and 
will be ready to aſſiſt where he thinks his 
Aſſiſtance will be of real Uſe. 


ESSAY 
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AR 
On a Pzison. 


Bleſſed is he that conſidereth the Poor, the Land 
will deliver bim in the Time of Trouble. 


PSAL. XIL 1. 


HERE is a fine Criticiſm in Lord 
Shafteſbury, which he borrows from: 
Caſaubon and others, upon a Lane 
in Juvenal. The Roman Satiriſt had been 
expoling the Folly and Vanity of thoſe, who 
boaſted of their Anceſtors Virtues, without 
having any Merit of their own : Among 
other Expreſſions againſt them, he adds this 
_ Verſe, 


Rarus enim r forme Senſus communis in ill” 
Fortung * 


The Expreſſion communis Senſus, he ſays, 
Is to be underſtood, to ſignify, Senſe of 
public Weal, and of the common Intereſt, 

«The 
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** the Love of the Community, or Society, 
e natural Affection, Humanity, or that Sort 
** of Civility, which ariſes from a juſt Senſe 
< of the common Rights of Mankind, and 
* the natural Equality there is among thoſe 
« of the fame Species.” It cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that Men of an high Rank, who ge- 
nerally have the Advantages of Education, 
ſhould be more deſtitute of what is vulgarly 
called common Senſe, than their Inferiors ; 
but, that they often want the Feelings of 
Humanity, has been the Obſervation of for- 
mer Ages, and is, I am afraid applicable to 
the preſent. The Parable of Lazarus and 
Dives gives us a ſtrong Picture of this Kind: 
The rich Man while he enjoyed all the Deli- 
cacies and Ornaments that Wealth and 
Grandeur could ſupply, beheld, with a total 
Inſenſibility, the Miſeries of Lazarus, with- 
out affording any Relief. And now, Men 
are apt, like the Prieſt in the Parable of the 
hoſpitable Samaritan, to ſtand aloof from 
him who is in Misfortunes ; or, if they go 
near him, it is only like the Levite, to ſatisfy 
their Curioſity, and go away. They have 
too much Buſineſs of their own to trouble 
themſelves with other Peoples. It was his 
own F ran: has brought his Misfortunes 
upon 


* 
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upon himſelf, and therefore he muſt ſuffer 
for it. The Charge may be true, and yet 


the Application may be very cruel. When 


a Man is in great Diſtreſs, it is not a Time 
to accuſe, but to relieve ; or if you cannot 
relieve, at leaſt be ſilent ; and defer even Ad- 
vice, till Advice can be uſeful. 

The Scripture ſuggeſts to us many Mo- 


tives, for ſhewing Regard to Men in the 


meaneſt Circumſtances, and in the moſt un- 
happy Condition. Being made in the Image 
of God, joint Heirs with Chriſt, and Inheritors 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, from which no 
Station is excluded; which Lazarus could 
attain to, though Dives could not; ſhould 
make us reſpect our Brother, however wretch- 
ed and unfortunate he may be at the pre- 
ſent. Nay even if he be a bad Man, yet 
ſome Regard is ſtill due to the Dignity of 
human Nature. I think it is Seneca that 
ſomewhere ſays, when he had given an Alms 
to a very bad Man, and was told how un- 
worthy he was of his Favours, that he did 
not give it to the Man, but to human Na- 

ture. : air 
My Intention in this Eſſay, is, to lay be- 
fore the Public ſome Obſervations I have 
made upon the unhappy Condition of thoſe 
| | Perſons 
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Perſons who are confined in Priſon, whether 
it be for Debt, or for other Crimes : If this 
ſhould come into the Hands of thoſe who 
are in happy and affluent Circumſtances, I 
with they would ſay, as a Perſon does in 
Terence, Homo ſum, nibil humanum alienum 
« A me puto. Perhaps by relieving them, 
they may ſerve the Public. Their Endea- 
vours will certainly give their own Minds a 
ſecret Pleaſure and Satisfaction. 

In treating upon this Subject, I ſhall con- 
ſider the Caſes, both of Priſoners for Debt, 
and of thoſe who are accuſed of other Crimes: 
—Beginning with thoſe that are Prifoners 
for Debt. 

That a Government cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out Puniſhments, is too obivous to be de- 
nied ; and it is as plain, that Puniſhments 
ſhould not be inflicted without juſt Cauſe, 
The End of Puniſhments being threatened, - 
1s, to prevent Men from breaking the Laws; 
and of their being executed, to deter others 
from doing it. If the Puniſhment be ſlight, 
the Good of the Offender may, and ſhould 
be conſulted, as well as of the Public; if the 
Punifhment be capital, then the Safety of 
the Community is only defigned : Puniſh- 

| 3 ments 
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ments which have not regard to theſe, may 
be, are, very improper and uſeleſs. 

Every Community muſt ſecure the quiet 
Poſſeſſion of the Property of its Members, and 
the Recovery of it, if deprived of it either by 
Fraud or Violence: Hence it follows, that the 
Public ought to enforce the Payment of juſt 
Debts, in ſuch a Manner, as will moſt con- 
| duce to the Safety and Welfare of Society, 
and the Eſtabliſhment of Juſtice. Some- 
times Men contract Debts with a Deſign to 
defraud ; againſt theſe the Law cannot be 
too ſevere : Sometimes they are unable to 
pay the Debts they have contracted, from 
various Reaſons : For theſe, the Law has 
given the Creditor a Power of impriſoning 
the Debtor : And it may be very right for 
the Creditor ſometimes to make uſe of that 
Power; and ſometimes it may be the higheſt 
Cruelty. If a Man denies the Debt; if a 
Man can pay it, and will not; if he will 
not take ſuch Methods as are in his Power 
to enable him to pay it hereafter ; if he ſtill 
continues to be extravagant, and” add to his 
Debts inſtead of leſſening them ; in all theſe 
Caſes, it 1s very right for the Creditor to 
take ſuch Methods as the Law preſcribes 
for recovering his Property: Tis even doing 
$I G ä 
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Juſtice to Society — but where there is an 
Inability in the Debtor to pay, but a Deſire 
of paying ; where Impriſonment will debar 
him of the Power of paying the Debt, 
whereas Liberty might enable him to do it, 

ſurely it is abſurd, it is cruel 1 in a Creartor to 
confine him. 

But it may be aſked, muſt there be no 
Puniſhment for a Perſon, who by Vice, Ex- 
travagance, or Careleſſneſs, has defrauded 
or injured another of his Property ? Muſt 
he be ſet free becauſe he 1s not able to pay, 
without any Puniſhment at all? This ſurely 
would be very detrimental to the Public, and 
an Encouragement to Vice and Debauchery ! 


This muſt by no Means be. Let it there- 


fore be conſidered, how far a Priſon is ne- 
ceſſary for this End, and whether other Pu- 
niſhments may not be found out, which are 
more likely to redreſs the Creditor, to pre- 
vent Offences of this Kind, and to be a Be- 
nefit to the Public. 

Whenever a Perſon is obſtinate or frau- 
dulent, a Priſon, or rather the Gallows, is 
abſolutely neceſſary: But where a Man would 
really pay his Debts if he could, tho' he may 
deſerve Puniſhment for contracting them, 
yet the Puniſhment ſhould be ſuch as is the 

| moſt 
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moſt likely to enable him to do Juſtice to 
his Creditor : A Priſon takes away all Poſ- 
ſibility of this ; he becomes an uſeleſs Mem- 
ber, a Burthen to Society ; if he was at Li- 
berty, perhaps he might be able to do ſome- 
thing for his Creditor, and be beneficial to 
Society. 

There are in London Courts of Conſcience 
erected, for the Recovery of ſmall Debts un- 
der forty Shillings : Suppoſe theſe Courts 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed all over England, and 
the Sum cognizable be enlarged to five Pounds, 
and the Proportion to be paid weekly or 
monthly, to be ſettled by two Juſtices in the 
Neighbourhood : Would not this be better 
than ſending a Man to Priſon ? Suppoſe 
when a Creditor complained, Notice was 
given him to appear; and to all his other 
Creditors likewiſe, to make good their De- 
mands ; and the Juſtices be allowed to fix 
ſuch a Proportion of his daily or weekly 
Gains, for the Payment of his Creditors, 
leaving him a ſcanty Allowance for the 
Maintenance of himſelf till his Creditors 
were paid, if it could be done within the Com- 
paſs of a Year ; if it required a greater Time 
than that, then the Judge of the Aſſize to 
ſettle it in a ſummary Way, when he comes 

G 2 the 
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the Circuit: And public Notice to be given 
to all who employ ſuch a Perſon, to deduct 
ſo much of his Wages as was allotted for 
the Creditors. 

If the Debtor be a Tradeſman, then it 
ſhould be left to his Creditors to determine 
which would be the moſt likely Way to en- 
able him to pay them; to ſell all his Stock at 
once, or for him to continue in his Buſineſs; 
and they to appoint proper Perſons to inſpect 
his Books daily or weekly, and to deduct 
Part of the Profits for the Creditors, leav- 
ing Part for his own Maintenance ; and to 
continue this till his Debts were paid, pro- 
_ vided it was not longer than five Years ; for a 
Man ſhould not be a Slave all his Life : And 
ſuch a Proportion of Maintenance ſhould be 
allowed to him, as would force him to be 
frugal, but encourage him to be honeſt. 

It may be objected, that ſuch a Notice as 
this without an Arreſt, would give him 
Warning to quit the Country : If he does, 
he ſhould be immediately outlawed, and ſent 
to Priſon as ſoon as he could be apprehended. 
And by this Means, the great Expence of a 
Statute of Bankruptcy might in moſt Caſes 
be avoided, Indeed as the Law is practiſed 

now, the Expence of Writs; Arreſts, Sta- 
2 | tutes 
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tutes of Bankruptcy, Se. fo ſwell the Debt? 
that the Debtor is never able to diſcharge it? 
and the Attorney runs away with all the 
Debtor's Effects, which the Creditors ſhould 
have. 

Mr. Fielding ſomewhere mentions as a Thing 
that he knew to be true, a Debt of ſixteen 
Shillings and Six-pence that a poor Clergyman 
owed, that was mounted to two and thirty 
Pounds, by the Villainy of an Attorney. It 
is generally underſtood, that a Perſon cannot 
be arreſted for any Sum under ten Pounds; 
the Exchequer and Marſhalſea however, do 
iſſue Writs for ſmaller Sums; whether they 
have a Right to do it, or no, I know not: 
But by theſe Means trifling Debts are ſwelled 
to ſuch large Sums, as the unhappy Debtor 
is never able to pay. The Expence of reco- 
vering Money by the Methods I propole, 
might be made very ſmall : A Summons left 
at the Perſon's Houſe, or with the Conſtable 
of the Pariſh ; a Proclamation in the Pariſh, 
and in the next Market-Town, and an Ad- 
vertiſement in that News Paper, which 1s 
moſt commonly read in thoſe Parts, might 
be ſufficient to oblige the Debtor to appear, 
or to be deemed an Outlaw ; provided he was 

G 3 Not 
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not gone Abroad before any ſuch Summons 
was ſent to him. 
But here Care ought to be taken, PO if 
a Perſon's Effects are ſold, or Truſtees ap- 
pointed to look over him in his Buſineſs, the 
Accounts ſhould be made out as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible in the former Caſe, and in the latter 
the Truſtees ſhould be obliged to give in 
their Accounts every ſix Months, and pay 
to each Creditor his Proportion. I have 
known Inſtances in Statutes of Bankruptcy, 
where if Things had been ſettled at firſt, ten 
or twelve Shillings in the Pound might have 
been paid; but by delaying the Payments, 
freſh Expences have occurred, and the Divi- 
dend been leſſened to leſs than five Shillings 
in the Pound, and even that perhaps has not 
been paid, but been kept by the Truſtees or 
their Agents. The ſame Thing has hap- 
pened in the Diſtribution of Prize Money ; 
where the poor Sailors have been kept for 
Years out of their Money, and their Shares 
dwindled into a Trifle, and ils at 5 
defrauded even of that. | | 
But ſuppoſe the Debtor is not in any 
Trade, but has a Place, or Income for Life, 
what then is to be done? I think if it is 
right, cuſtomary, and lawful, the Place or 
Annuity 
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yu? ſhould be ſold for the Satisfaction 
of the Creditors : Or, if there be a Proba- 
bility of his being advanced to a higher Poſt, 
if he continues in it, the Creditors ſhould have 
their Choice whether they would have him 
continue in it, reſerving to themſelves ſuch 
a Portion of his Income, as ſhall be deemed 
by the Judge proper; and a further Increaſe 
of it, in Caſe he gets a more advantageous 
Poſt. f 

Suppoſe an Officer is on Half-pay, and in 
Hopes of getting a Commiſſion, or of being 
advanced to an higher Poſt: It would be 
very hard, it would be cruel to force him to 
ſell out; which would hinder him from all fu- 
ture Advancement, and by that Means perhaps 
render him incapable of ever diſcharging all 
his Debts. Surely Humanity and Prudence 
would make it more adviſeable to let him 
continue on the Footing that he 1s, deduct- 
ing a Part of his Pay, for the Payment of 
his Creditors, and leaving him enough to 
maintain himſelf with Frugality, in hopes 
of his future Advancement, when a further 
Addition may be made to what is allotted 

both to him and his Creditors. 

SBuppoſe a Clergyman ſhould be the Deb- 
tor, whoſe Preferment cannot, oug 1t not to 
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be fold ; Then I think he ſhould he obliged 
to give in an Account upon Oath of the full 
Value of his Livings; ſuch a Proportion 
ſhould be allowed for ſerving the Cure and 
his own Maintenance, and the reſt reſerved 
for the Creditors. But then it will be more 
for the Advantage of the Creditors, that he 
ſhould be at Liberty than ſent to Priſon ; for 
if he ſerves the Cure himſelf, what is wed | 
for ſerving the Cure may be ſufficient for 
his Maintenance: Whereas if he is ſent to 
Priſon the Curate muſt be paid, and ſome- 
thing muſt be allowed him to ſubſiſt upon. 
It will perhaps be moſt for the Advantage 
of the Creditors, that the Clergyman ſhould 
be allowed to make the Agreement with his 
Pariſhioners, becauſe he may be a better 
Judge, and would certainly take more Pains 


to enquire what the Value of every Man's 


Tythes' is, than any Truſtees appointed by 
the Creditors ; provided however, that he 
does not leſſen the Value of the Living upon 
the whole; and that he lays before the Cre- 
ditors every new Agreement that he makes, 
and the Reaſon of the Alteration. 

It may happen, that a Man may be mar- 
ried to a Woman, whoſe Fortune is by Mar- 
page Articles fo ſettled upon her, that nei- 


ther 
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ther he nor his Creditors can touch it: In 
ſuch a Caſe I ſhould think, that as a Huſ- 
band is obliged to maintain a Wife, fo now 
the Wife ſhould maintain her Huſband ; and 
even if the Fortune will allow it, ſomething 
ſhould be given towards the Maintenance of 
the Children, and that the Allowance to the 
Huſband out of his Gains or Income might 
be made leſs; but ſtill this ſhould be done 
without any Diminution of the Principal, only 
out of the Intereſt of the Wife's Fortune. 
But here I think it would be fair, that if 
the Perſon 1s obliged to fell his Annuity or 
Place, and give the Produce of it to his Cre- 
ditors, he ſhould immediately be free: It 
will be hard to make a Man {ell all that he 
has, and yet make him a Slave, or a Ser- 
vant. And if a Perſon puts his Living or 
Income into Sequeſtration, it ſhould not con- 
tinue above five Years, and no Intereſt ſhould 
be paid for any of his Debts, except it be for 
an Eſtate that is mortgaged, from the Time 
that he has given up his all to his Creditors : 
It is hard to keep a Man in Bondage all his 
Life ; and during that five Years, he ſhould 
be confined not to go further than a few 
Miles from the Place where he lives ; only 


if a Clergyman has two Livings, he ſhould 
be 
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be allowed to go from one to the other, but 


not to go a great Diſtance from both. If 


by the Sale of his Place or Annuity, or by 
the Sequeſtration of his Living, his Debts 
are not fully diſcharged, there ſhould ſtill be 
ſome Reſtrictions put upon him, to put him 
in mind, that if ever he is able, as an honeſt 
Man he 1s obliged to pay the Remainder, tho' 
his Creditors cannot ſue, or moleſt him for 
it. He and his Family (ſo long as they are 
maintained by him) ſhould be obliged to be 
remarkably plain in their Dreſs : No foreign 
Silks, no Gold or Silver Lace, except he be 
an Officer in the Army or Navy, no Livery 
Servant or Equipage ; he ſhould be debar- 
red from having any Vote in the Election 
for Members of Parliament ; from being 
made a Magiſtrate in any Borough, or a 
Juſtice of the Peace, or ſtanding Member for 
Parliament; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
he has any Property of his own, who has not 
fully paid his Debts. Nay, if his Children 
inherit any Thing from him, they ſhould be 
laid under the ſame Reſtrictions, unleſs they 
pay the Father's Debt. I have known an 
Inſtance of a Perſon who broke, compound- 
ed for Half a Crown in the Pound, which 


he 
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he never paid, kept his Coach and four, 
ſtood, and was elected a Member of Parlia- 
ment: What could cexcule ſuch a villainous 
Proceeding ? Or what can we think of the 
Folly of his Electors ? 
We have of late- ſeen a remarkable Piece 
of Effrontery, not to be paralleled in the 
molt degenerate Times of the Romans. By 
the Laws now in Being a Perſon who ſtands 
Candidate for Knight of the Shire, muſt 
ſwear that he has an Eſtate of ſix hundred 
Pounds a Year clear, and produce the Writ- 
ings in the Houſe; yet we have lately ſeen a 
Subſcription opened for the Payment of the 
Debts of a Perſon, who at that very Time 
offered himſelf a Candidate for a County, 
and to the Reproach of the Electors was 
choſen. Was he really unable to pay his 
Debts? How could he then ſtand for the 
County? Or had he an Eſtate of fix hun- 
. dred a Yearclear ? How could he then deſire 
Aſſiſtance to pay his Debts? Or was the Eſtate 
to be fraudulently conveyed to him to give 
him a ſpecious Title to a Qualification? That 
muſt reflect the higheſt Diſhonour upon the 
Perſon who gave him ſuch a Qualification, 
and muſt ſur ely make him very unfit to be a 
Legiſlator, 
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Legiſlator, who could thus trifle with an Oath 
in order to evade the Law. | 
We have within a hundred Years ſeen 
three Demagogues, who were the Favourites 
of the Mob in their Time. Titus Oates, who 
was a Tool of Lord Shafteſbury, in the latter 
End of the Reign of Charles the Second; 
who poiſoned the Minds of the People with 
1maginary Fears of Popery (for in that Prince's 
Reign there certainly was no real Danger) 
and Popiſh Plots; and though his Perjuries 
were evident to any cool and conſiderate Per- 
ſon, yet the People were ſo infatuated, and 
the Judges ſo intimidated, that many inno- 
.cent Perſons were found guilty and executed, 
to the eternal Reproach of the Nation. In 
James Time he was convicted of Perjury, 
and his Sentence executed with Severity upon 
him; but in King Villiam's Time he re- 
ceived a conſiderable Penſion as a Reward 
of his Villainy. The next Demagogue was 
Dr. Sacheverel, and High Church and Sache- 
dverel was the Word; this was bellowed out 
loudly by thoſe who never went to Church 
at all: After his Sentence, he went round 
England amidſt the Shouts and Acclamations 
of the Populace, and after his Suſpenſion 


Was expired, he was pr eſented to one of the 
beſt 
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beſt Livings in London : Had he been tried 
for falſe Grammar and Nonſenſe he certainly 
was guilty, and he ſhewed a weak ungoverned 
Zeal ; but Poſterity will be amazed, if his 
Sermons are tranſmitted to them, that they 
could be thought worthy ſo much Attention 
and Ceremony from both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. And now the Cry is Wilkes and Li- 
berty ; Liberty to do what? to vote for 
Wilkes if you pleaſe, but if not, you ſhall 
have no Liberty to vote at all; to illuminate 
your Houſes upon the Succeſs or Birth-day 
of Mr. Viltes; and if you wont, Liberty to 
enter your Houſe forcibly without a War- 
rant, to break your Windows; Liberty to ri- 
dicule and blaſpheme the Religion of your 
Country; to aſperſe and calumniate the no- 
bleſt and moſt worthy Perſonages without 
any Proof; to threaten the Magiſtrates in 
the Execution of their Office; and to endea- 
vour to ſet the Nation at Variance, and 
kindle the Flames of a Civil War, and to 
give the Lye to Majeſty itſelf. Hic gamen vi- 
vit, Vivit & in Senatum venit. O Tempora l 
O Mores ! | 

There was, juſt before the Deſtruction of 
the Roman Republic, a Character which in 
many Parts very much reſembled that of a 

modern 
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modern Patriot. Clodius was a Perſon of 
the moſt vicious and profligate Morals, and 
indecently ridiculed the Religion of his 
Country ; a dangerous Conſpiracy had been 
formed againſt the State, and was upon the 
Point of being executed in the Conſulate of 
M. T. Cicero and C. Antonius: The Conluls, 
and moſt of the Senators were to be mur- 
dered, and the City ſet on Fire in ſeveral 
Places; this Conſpiracy was detected, and 
the Execution of it prevented by the Vigi- 
lance of Cicero; he acquainted the Senate of 
the Information that he had received, and a 
Senatus conſultum was made, that the Conſuls 
mould take Care that the Republic ſuffered 
no Harm, which gave the Conſuls a moſt 
extenſive Power; ſome of the Conſpirators 
Hed to Hetruria and the adjacent Countries, 
to levy Forces, while others ſtaid in the City 
to be ready to join them when they ap- 
proached near. Cicero being apprized of 


their Deſign, ſeized the principal Conſpira- 


tors that remained in the City: Their Guilt 
was fully proved before the Senate, who de- 
_ creed that they ſhould be put to Death, and 
by that Means the Republic was delivered 
from the impending Danger. Clodius was 
diſguſted at Cicero, becauſe he had appeared 


as 
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as a Witneſs againſt him in a Court of Juſ- 
tice, where he was tried for Profaneneſs in 
violating religious Rites, he therefore excited 
the People againſt Cicero for putting to Death 
a Roman Citizen, which was againſt a Law, 
that enacted, that no Roman Citizen ſhould 
be put to Death, but by the Suffrages of the 
People ; but this Law had never been thought 
binding in Caſes when the Republic was in 
imminent Danger, and the Senate had decreed 
that the Conſul ſhould take Care that the 
Republic ſhould ſuffer no Harm ; but the 
Cry of Liberty, the Lives of the Citizens, and 
fo forth, was ſo ſtrong, that Ciceros Friends 
ſhamefully forſook him, and he was baniſh- 
ed for preſerving his Country from Ruin, 
his Eſtate forfeited, and his Houſe. razed : 
A modern Clodius, had moſt ſhamefully 
abuſed the Liberty of the Preſs into the 
groſſeſt Licentiouſneſs, and was at that Time 
publiſhing Papers of a moſt infamous and 
execrable Nature, of which the Miniſters of 
the King had received Information, and as 
had been &uſtomary in ſuch Caſes, and never 
been objected to, granted a Warrant to ſearch 
his Houſe ; the Event juſtified their Suſpi- 
cions, there were found not only ſeditious 
but blaſphemous Papers publiſhing : From 
6 hence 
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hence the groſſeſt and moſt virulent Invec- 
tives are ſpread againſt the King and his Mi- 
niſters, as if the Liberty of the Subjects was 
in the greateſt and moſt imminent Danger, 
and Henry VIII. or James II. was upon the 
Throne, and not George the Mild and the 
Benevolent. After ſo clear a Detection of 
the Guilt and Wickedneſs of the Man, what 
muſt we think of the People, who ſtill con- 
tinue to make him their Idol, electing into 


Offices, in which his Crimes have made him 


incapable to act, and compare, nay prefer 
him to their moſt gracious Sovereign, auda- 
ciouſly crying out, No Willies, no King! 
But it may be ſaid, why are theſe Re- 
ſtrictions laid upon a Man after his Credi- 
tors have given him a Diſcharge? Is any 
Thing freer than a Gift? His Creditors have 
remitted their Debts, why then ſhould theſe 
Prohibitions be laid upon him? To this it 
may be anſwered, that there is a great deal 
of Difference between a Gift voluntarily 
made, and one that is given out of Compaſ- 
ſion rather than hurt the Perſon who receives 
it; and may rather be called a Remiſſion, 


than a Gift. The firſt leaves no Debt but 


one of Gratitude; but notwithſtanding the 


other, there may ſtill remain a Debt of 


Equity: 
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Equity : And it is eaſy to know, whether it 
is a voluntary Gift or not. Let the Debtor 
aſk himſelf, whether he thinks his Creditor 
would have given him the Money, in Caſe 
he had not owed it him ? The Anſwer will 
determine the Point: If he is ſenſible that he 
would not, then it ſtill ought to be conſi- 
dered as a Debt in Equity, though not in 
Law, if ever he is in Circumſtances that will 
enable him to pay it : This may be thought 
hard, but what I propoſe by this Eſſay, is, 
to offer ſome Rules for the preventing of 
Fraud, and yet to reſtrain the Cruelty of an 
implacable Creditor. 

But ſuppoſe a Perſon ſhould be in Debt, 
who was never bred to any Buſineſs, but as 
a Gentleman, or more properly as an idle 
Man : How 1s he to give any Satisfaction 
to his Creditors, or what 1s to be done with 
him? In the Eaſt, every Perſon, even the 
Prince upon the Throne, muſt learn ſome 
Trade or Art. After the Battle of Pultomwa, 
the Swedes, who were made Priſoners there, 
were ſent to Siberia, where the common Sol- 
diers began to employ themſelves in thoſe 
Arts or Profeſſions which they had been for- 
merly bred to; but the Officers being entirely 


ignorant of any ſuch Thing, were forced to 
becoms 
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become Servants to thoſe whom they had for- 


merly commanded, and to be taught of them 


the Means of getting their Livelihood. 

If a Man has contracted Debts, and has 
no Ways to make Satisfaction to his Credi- 
tors, he muſt ſuffer Impriſonment as a Pu- 
niſhment for his own Folly, as well as the 
Neglect of his Parents. Perhaps he has con- 
ſiderable Connections, who will pay his Debts, 
rather than ſuffer him to lay in Priſon, which 
reflects a Sort of Infamy upon them. If 
he is a young Man, this may very probably 
be the Caſe, but decrepit old Age is ſlighted, 
is forgot, and muſt expect Relief or Aſſiſt- 
ance from few. And this may be a very 
good Reaſon for a Creditor to arreſt the 
Debtor ; the Debtor's Relations are able, 
and ought therefore rather to ſuſtain the Loſs 
than the Creditor, who may be a Stranger. 
Or perhaps they are able to procure him 
fome Poſt or Employment, at Home or 
Abroad ; then ſurely it will be moſt for the 
Intereſt of the Creditor to give him his Li- 
berty, under the Reſtrictions before men- 
tioned ; but if none of theſe can be obtained 
for him, what muſt be done then? Is not 
the Debtor to be puniſhed at all ? Perhaps 
the Creditor may think he has been ill uſed, 

either 
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either in the Manner in which the Debt was 
contracted, or in frequent Diſappointments 
after Promiſe of Payment; alas! Diſappoint- 
ments of this Kind are the unavoidable Con- 
ſequences of Debts: A Priſon pays no Debts; 
the Law muſt put the Debtor into the Cre- 
ditor's Power; a moderate Uſe of this may 

be very right, but the Creditor muſt take 

Care not to abuſe it, leſt what the Law very 

juſtly decrees to be a proper Puniſhment 

here, may by the Rigour of the Creditor be 
extended fo far, as to be unpardonable at the 
great Tribunal hereafter. And here let me 
obſerve, that to impriſon Smugglers where 
they can do nothing, 1s a very great Abſur- 
dity : They have defrauded the Public, which 
certainly 1s a very great Crime, but by being 
impriſoned, they become a Burthen to the 
Public ; how then are they to be puniſhed ? 
By being employed in ſome very laborious 
Work, for the Benefit of the Public, for a 
limited Time, but never exceeding five 
Years : If their Crime be ſuch as deſerves a 
greater Puniſhment than that, it ſhould be 
Death. It may be ſaid, that this is making 
Slaves of Men, and Slavery is inconſiſtent 
with the Birthright of an Engliſpman; it is 


better to be r in hard Labour here, 
23 than 
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than to be ſent Abroad. And I think it is a 
Truth that cannot be denied, that it 1s the 
Intereſt of every Government not to ſuffer a 
Perſon to hve in Idleneſs, who has not a 
Fortune to ſupport himſelf. 

hut if there be any Perſons impriſoned, 
whom their Creditors did not think it ſafe 
to truſt with their Liberty, for fear of their 
running away, ſome Work might be found 
out to employ them in, Part of the Profits 
of which might be towards the defraying of 
the Goal Allowance, Part given to their Cre- 
ditors, and Part at their own Diſpoſal. 
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 Raro antecedentem ſcelgſtum 


Deſeruit pede pena claudb. HoR, 

Perſon who has never ſeen a Priſon, 
A would form a very different Idea 
| of it from what it really is; he 
would think it muſt be a Houſe of Mourn- 
ing, that Perſons who were confined there 
for Debt would be inclined to pity each 
other's Misfortunes, and deſirous to alleviate 
them by all the mutual good Offices in their 
Power; and that Criminals would be 
brought to a Senſe of their Danger, to a Re- 
collection and Repentance of their Crimes : 
But it is very far from being ſo : As ſoon as 
a Priſoner comes in, he is called upon for 
Garniſh, which if he is not able to pay, he 
15 treated in a very rough Manner ; the Mo- 


ney is laid out in Liquors, and not in Suſ- 
| 3 tenance, 
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tenance, and you frequently hear the loudeſt 
and moſt intemperate Mirth, the moſt pro- 
fane and impious Execrations and Oaths, 
and the groſſeſt Obſcenity ; the Priſoners in- 
ſtead of being touched with Pity and Com- 
paſſion for one another's Misfortunes, are 
apt to contract a narrow and ſelfiſn Way of 
thinking, even more narrow and confined 
than the Place they are in; and this, and a 
Habit of Intemperance, are with the greateſt 
Care to be guarded againſt. And the Cri- 
minals inſtead of reforming, harden them- 
ſelves in their Guilt: The Veterans boaſt of 
their Exploits to the Boys, whoſe Minds are 
by that Means corrupted, and they long to 
be as great Heroes as they are: After Con- 
demnation indeed, they may ſhew ſome 
Signs of Repentance ; they are told, that the 
Mercies of God are great, and if their Re- 
pentance be ſincere it will be accepted; but 
what is ſaid to keep them from Deſpair, har- 
dens and encourages the others in a Courſe 
of Wickedneſs : And they think a few Days, 
a few Hours Repentance, will be ſufficient 
to atone for a long Courſe of Violence and 

| Rapine. 
It would well become the Legiſlature to to 
conſider, whether this could not be put a 
Stop 
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Stop to, and a Priſon be made a Place of 
Reformation, rather than Corruption. 

I have before obſerved, where the Puniſh- 
ment 1s not capital, the Good even of the. 
Offender ought to be conſulted, as well as of 
the Public; and ſuch Puniſhments ſhould 
be inflicted, as are the moſt likely not only 
to deter others from committing the like, but 
alſo to reform if poſſible the Offender for the 
future. 5 

Extravagance and Idleneſs are the two prin- 
cipal Cauſes that tempt Men to rob, ſteal, and 
pilfer: Love of Pleaſure is the Characte- 
riſtic of the Age; young People in general 
are too fond of | Diverſions, and in the Me- 
tropolis there are ſo many enchanting Amuſe- 
ments, that it is very difficult for a young 
Man to keep within the Bounds of Mode- 
ration: To conſider how far they might and 
| ſhould be reſtrained, would carry me much 
beyond the Intention of this Eflay ; I muſt 
remark however, that the Love of theſe 
Amuſements 1s communicated to the Coun- 
try, and reigns in ſome Degree over all the 
Kingdom : This occaſions ſo many High- 
way Robberies, Frauds, Bankruptcies, and 
every other Species of Deceit and Injuſtice. 


H 4 | Where 
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Where the Crimes are capital, they muſt _ 
be capitally puniſhed : But in ſmall Pilfer- 
ings it often proceeds from Idleneſs as well 
as Extravagance. There 1t ſhould be con- 
| ſidered, what is the moſt likely Way to pre- 
vent Idleneſs. The Jew Lawgiver ordains, 
that a Man who has ſtolen an Ox, or a Sheep, 
ſhould reſtore four or five Times the Value 
to the Owner ; this is ſurely a much more 
ſenſible Way than the Puniſhments now 
practiſed among us. If through Idleneſs a 
Perſon has ſtolen, make him Work hard and 
fare hard, till he has reſtored four or five 
Times the Value to the injured Owner. Dur- 
ing that Time he muſt be confined m Pri- 
ſon, but he ſhould not be confined in Idle- 
neſs. If he cannot reſtore it in this Manner 
to the Owner in a Year's Time, the Offence 
ſhould be made capital, and puniſhed at once 
with Death. All Frauds and Embezzlements 
of a Seryant to his Maſter, Breach of Truſt, 
Cruelty or Barbarity in any Robbery, break- 
ing open an Houſe, and Forgery, are Crimes 
ſo hurtful to Society, that they ſhould be 
capitally puniſhed, and the Puniſhment in- 
flicted as ſoon as poſſible after Condemna- 
tion: For which Reaſon it is much to be 
wilhed, that the Aſſizes were held four 

7. Times 
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Times a Year, and that ſmall Offences might 
be cognizable by the Juſtices. Perjury is ano- 
ther Crime of a dreadful Nature, but by the 
Cunning of ſome, and by the inſidious and 
perplexing Queſtions that are ſhamefully 
aſked by Lawyers, even in a Court of Juſ- 
tice, a very honeſt Man may be drawn into 
Perjury, when he thinks of nothing leſs. 
Where it is plainly wilful and premeditated, 
it cannot be puniſhed too ſeverely : But an 
Evidence examined on Matter of Fact which 
happened ſome Years ago, may differ, may 
be uncertain in his Evidence, from Want of 
Memory, and a confuſed Recollection of 
what paſt: It would be hard to puniſh 
| ſuch a Perſon with Death, or even to puniſh 
him at all: The Court muſt judge of it as 
it appears to them, but if there be any 
Doubt of it, the favourable Side ſhould be 
taken. 

A Priſon, as Things are ordered in it now, 
is a certain Corrupter of all young Perſons 
that come into it; it encourages, it inures, it 
hardens them in Vice; they have nothing to 
do to employ their Time: Boys that come in 
are loſt in Idleneſs, the Ignorance of many 
of them is more groſs than could be ima- 
gined by any Perſon that has not ſeen it: 
133 They 
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They hearken to the Stories of the older 


Felons with Pleaſure, they think their Bold- 
neſs, Bravery, :heir Cruelty and Brutality, 


fine Sport, and reſolve to follow their Ex- 


ample, the Fear of Puniſhment totally va- 
niſhes, or is greatly leſſened. If a Criminal 
is going to Execution, and has been able to 
arrive at a State of brutal Inſenſibility, he 
becomes the Object of Admiration and Emu- 
lation to too many of the Spectators. 


Beneath the Ieft Ear ſo fix but a Cord, 
A Rope ſo charming a Zone is; 

The Youth in the Cart has the Air of a Lord, 
And we cry there dies an Adonis. | 


I would not derogate from the Merit of 
Mr. Gay's Opera, which has certainly a great 
deal of Wit and Humour in it; but there 


is one Song that I wiſh was left out, becauſe 


I am ſure it has done a great deal of Miſ- 
chief: Tis that Song which is ſung by the 


Thieves in Chorus, when they are prepar- 


ing for their Enterprize, Let us take the 
Road, &c. this, ſung to a lively and animat- 
ed Tune, has made many an Highwayman. 
Another Thing let me obſerve, that the 
Terror of Puniſhment is leſſened as much as 
poſſible, by the Manner of Execution, whereas 
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at ſhould be heightened. Torture ſhould 
never be uſed, the Dignity of human Nature 
forbids it, but the Puniſhment that is ac- 
tually inflicted, ſhould be made as terrifying 
to Beholders as poſſible : Inſtead of covering 
the Face with a Cap, it ſhould be expoſed ; 
the Corpſe ſhould be brought back to Priſon, 
and all the Felons in the Priſon be called to 
look upon it, The proper End of capital 
Puniſhment is, to deter others from offend- 
ing, and this ſurely is the moſt likely Way 
to do it. 

But here I muſt obſerve, this Method is 
not to be uſed to any Criminals but Felons: 
Rebelling againſt the State is a very great 
.Crime, but ſtill there may ſometimes hap- 
pen ſome Diſſentions in a State, where the 
Caſe may be very intricate to decide which 
is in the Right; and there may be honeſt 
and good Men on both Sides; whoever is 
victorious, will call the other Side Rebels; 


and there may be ſuch a Number of them, 


and the Rage of Civil War is ſo furious and 
violent, that it would be extremely cruel and 
fatal to the State, to encourage Severity or 
Frequency of Puniſhments. 

Another Reaſon againſt expoſing State 
Criminals in this Manner 1s, that ſometimes 
it 
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it might be very dangerous. If the Perſon 
executed happens to be the Favourite of the 
Mob, the Expoſal of his Body might kindle 
a Flame in the Multitude, that might rage 
with ſuch Violence, as to be as fatal as the 
expoling Cz/ar's Body was to Brutus and Caſ- 
fius. Perhaps therefore it would be better 
to puniſh State Criminals as they do in 
France, by Torch-light or in the Priſon, 
I have often thought, that the Puniſh- 
ments of Ravillac and Damien were very 
cruel and blameable; they were guilty in- 
deed of the moſt atrocious Crime. Henry 
the Fourth was one of the greateſt, one of 
the moſt humane Princes that ever ſat upon 
the Throne of France; and Lewis the XVth 
has never governed in any cruel and tyran- 
nical Manner, and one would have thought 
could not have been in Danger of any Aſſa- 
ſination; but ſtill out of Reſpect to human 
Nature, and to the Image of God, Death 
without thoſe exquiſite Tortures ſhould have 
ſufficed. It may be ſaid perhaps, that they 
were tortured in this Manner to make them 
confeſs their Accomplices : Confeſſion ex- 
torted by Torture is not to be depended upon. 
The Story of the old Tyrant is well known; 
one who had conſpired — him being 
put 
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put upon the Rack, and commanded to diſ- 
cover his Accomplices, impeached one after 
another all the Tyrant's firmeſt Friends, whom 
the Tyrant in his Fury ordered to be imme- 
diately executed; he being aſked if he had 
any more to accuſe, anſwered, none but the 
Tyrant himſelf. 

As for Perſons who are committed for Aſ- 
ſaults, and the like, they ſhould be treated 
in the ſame Manner as Pilferers, be made to 
work hard in the Priſon till they have made 
what ſhall be thought a ſufficient Compenſa- 
tion to thoſe whom they have aſſaulted, and 
to give Security for their future good Beha- 
viour. 

As to Nn that are condemned to 
ſuffer Impriſonments for Offences againſt the 
State, Iwill not preſume to offer any Thing; 
to give them Liberty may ſometimes be dan- 
gerous to the State, and therefore they muſt 
be confined : It would perhaps be wiſe to 
confine them in a Place remote from the 
Capital, and when the Safety of the Public 
is ſufficiently conſulted and provided for, the 
Rigour of Puniſhment might perhaps be 
abated. 

What I have endeavoured to ſhew in this 
Eſſay, is, that a Priſon is not always the 

moſt 


1 
a 
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moſt proper Puniſhment either for Debtors 
or Criminals : It may not be improper per- 
haps to conclude with ſuggeſting ſome Re- 
gulations which might make a Priſon more 
uſeful to the Public, more tolerable to the 
unhappy Priſoners than now it is. 

I ſhall lay down this as an undeniable 
Maxim, that Idleneſs ought every where to 
be diſcouraged in a State, and particularly 
in a Priſon, becauſe it is often the Cauſe that 
tempted young Perſons to run in Debt, ſteal, 


and pilfer: Therefore ſome Employment 


ſhould be found out for every Perſon in 


Health that is confined for any of theſe 


Cauſes, having ſome Regard however to the 
original Stations and Education of Men. 

It 1s to be wiſhed likewiſe, that not only 
the Debtors and Felons were ſeparated, but 
even that young Perſons who are accuſed of 
Felony, and have not been convicted, might 
not be permitted to aſſociate with thoſe that 
have; it is ſcarcely poſſible to avoid being 
corrupted in ſuch Company, eſpecially con- 
ſidering how ignorant moſt of them are in 
all the Principles of Religion. 

Religion 1s the proper Support of all Mo- 
rality. If any Thing can prevent or reform 
Vice, it 1s a due Senſe of that as delivered 

in 
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in the Goſpels : Tis there ſo plain, fo eaſy, 
ſo congruous to the Dictates of Reaſon if 
attended to, that I cannot but think that 


there are few who are ſo hardened, that may 
not be reformed by it, when plainly taught, 


eſpecially when they are removed from the 


immediate Temptations of Vice; and there- 
fore there ſhould be in every Goal a Place 
for public Worſhip, and a Chaplain appoint- 
ed with a decent Salary, not leſs than an 
hundred a Year, and an Houſe in or near 
the Goal, where he ſhould conſtantly reſide, 
and regularly attend his Duty every Sunday, 
and on Wedneſdays and Fridays at leaſt. And 


if the Houſe is not within the Goal, there 


| ſhould be a Room allotted for him in it, 
where he might diſcourſe with any Priſoner 
alone. And it ſhould be his Duty to exhort 
the Criminals privately as well as in public 
to Repentance, and to lay before them the 
Neceſſity of Repentance; and that the 
ſtrongeſt Proof they can give of the Since- 
rity of it, was a full and clear Confeſſion of 
all their Accomplices, whether they were the 
Accomplices of their Crimes, or the Re- 
ceivers of their ſtolen Goods, and the Places 
where they were harboured; with this Re- 


ſtriction however, that if the Criminals 
2D | them- 
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themſelves could not be perſuaded to appear 
as Evidences, their Confeſſion ſhould not be 
given as Proof againſt their Accomplices, but 
only made uſe of to apprize the proper Ma- 
giſtrates of their Guilt, that a watchful Eye 
might be kept over their Conduct ; and by 
this Means other Proofs may be found of their 
Guilt, they may be more eaſily detected and 
brought to condign Puniſhment, which would 
be of the greateſt Service to the Public. Nay 
I would go farther, to encourage Men of Merit 
to undertake this diſagreeable Taſk : I think 
where their Behaviour is approved of, they 
ſhould be recommended to the Chancellor, 
and four or five of them be provided for 
every Year by Livings in the Crown Gift. 
As Things are at preſent, a ſmall Salary 18 
given, few Perſons care to accept of it, or if 
they do, the Performance of their Duty is 
too much neglected ; they undertake the 
Care of other Churches beſides, they come 
but ſeldom to Priſon, and perhaps when they 
do come, not on the Lord's Day, by which 
Means the Regard to that Day is forgot. 
That better Order and Decency may be 
obſerved in the Goal, it would be very right 
to have little Courts of Juſtice among them- 
ſelves, and corporal Puniſhments inflicted 
| upon 
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upon Theft, Drunkenneſs, Swearing, ſelling 


their Cloaths, or any other Indecency coni- 
mitted in the Goal; the Sentence pronoun- 
ced to be approved or tnitigated by the Chap 


lain and Goaler, and to be laid before the 


Juſtices if required, or appealed againſt, and 


for the future ſuch Sentence to be prevented 


if thought unjuſt. 
The Prohibition of pirituous Liquors in 
the Goal is an excellent Law, and has pre- 


vented great Exceſſes: When Criminals are 


under Sentence of Death, no ſtrong Liquors 
ſhould be allowed them. 

Some Proviſion ſhould be made for the 
bare Subſiſtence of the Priſoners, who ſhould 


not indeed fare ſumptuouſly, but ſhould not 
be permitted to periſh either for Hunger or 


Cold. A Pint of Milk, a Quart of ſmall 
Beer, ati Allowance of Bread a Day, and 
Straw to lay upon, ſeem to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and therefore ſhould be allowed by the 
Public. And what a Creditor 1s obliged to 
allow by the Laws, ſhould be more eaſily 
and ſooner obtained than it now is. 

An Allowance for Fire in a public Room 
ſhould be made both for the Debtors and 
Felons — if it can be done with 

Safety, 
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Safety. If the Debtors have more, it ſhould 
be of their own providing. 

Strict Care ſhould be taken that no falſe 
Weights or Meaſures ſhould be uſed in the 
Priſon. A Felon may with Indignation 
think it is hard for him to be confined for a 
little Theft, when he ſees Frauds practiſed 
unpuniſhed by thoſe that are in Authority, 
And Care ſhould be taken likewiſe that the 
Prices of Things ſold in the Priſon ſhould 
not be more than what they are fold for 
elſewhere, it being very hard that a poor 
Debtor ſhould be compelled to pay an exor- 
bitant Price for what is perhaps bad in its 
Kind, when he is frequently diſtreſſed how 
to get Money to ſubſiſt upon. 

Proper Care ſhould be taken to keep the 
Priſoners clean, to preſerve Health in the 
Goal. What a Man eats or drinks is to him- 
ſelf only, but Cleanlineſs or Naſtineſs may 
affect others. When a Priſoner is committed 
therefore, it ſhould be enquired into whether 
he has at leaſt two Shirts, and if he has not, 
the firſt Thing that he works for ſhould be 
to get them, and he ſhould be obliged to 
waſh one every Week, 

In the Building or Conſtruction of all 
future Goals, it would perhaps be right and 


proper 
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proper to have Cabins for every Prifoner on 
the common Side at leaſt, ſuch as they have 
in Chelſea Hoſpital, and a ſeparate Apartment 
for the Sick. Not taking Care to keep the 
Prifoners clean, and to ſeparate the Sick 
from the Healthy, have been the Cauſes of 
-many fatal Diſtempers in Priſons. The De- 
{criptions I have heard of Perſons who have 
periſhed for Want of Cloaths to ſhift and 
cover themſelves with, are ſhocking to Hu- 
manity, and a Reproach to the Community. 

I have ſometimes thought it providential, 
that the Court ſhould be ſeized with the Goal 
Diſtemper, that they might be arouſed by 
what they felt themſclves, or ſaw others in 
their Situation feel, to uſe ſome Remedies 
to prevent that Calamity in others, which 
would otherwiſe have paſſed unheeded, un- 
pitied. - 


be provided for the Sick. If the County 
Allowance will not be ſufficient for theſe 
Purpoſes, ſuppoſe a double Tax ſhould be 
paid at all Turnpikes by thoſe that travel 
on the Lord's Day: Indeed it is much to be 
wiſhed, that all travelling upon that Day 
was forbidden, except in Cafes of abſolute 
Neceſſity. But this Age will not admit of 
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ſo ſtrict a Regulation. Men do not attend 
to the Wiſdom and Benevolence of this di- 
vine Inſtitution ; which 1s deſigned as a Day 
of Refreſhment to the Poor, of Inſtruction 
to the Ignorant, and of Recollection to 


all, | 


ESSAY 


1117 
ESSAY IV. 


On the Dzarness of Provisions, 


He that wi ;b-holdeth Corn, the People ſhall 
curſe him: but Bleſſing ſhall be upon the Head 
of him that ſelleth if, PRov. xi. 26. 


=" HE Dearneſs of Proviſions which 
has been fo long felt by all Ranks 
of People, has been the Subject of 
much Debate both in the Parliament and 
throughout the Nation ; ſeveral Remedies 
have been propoſed, but the true Cauſes have 
not been found out. This Complaint indeed, 
for the preſent, Providence hath removed, by 
the plentiful Crop which God hath bleſſed 
us with; but as we know not how ſoon we 
may have Reaſon to complain of Scarcity 
again, and as Evils are more. judicioutly 
guarded againſt when withdrawn from us, 
than when we are actually galled by the 
Smart ; and as his Majeſty hath very wiſely 
: I 3 Iecom- 
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recommended from the Throne, to apply 
the beſt Precautions that human Wiſdom 
can ſuggeſt for guarding againſt the Return 
of the late Calamity with the greateſt Cir- 
cumſpection; ſome Obſervations upon this 
Subject may not be unuſeful now, and tho“ 
much be repeated which hath been already 
ſaid, yet ſome Things may be propoſed which 
have not hitherto been ſuggeſted. The Scarcity 
which Fance now complains of may be tranſ- 
ferred to us, if proper Care be not taken to 

prevent it. | 
Some of the Cauſes of the Dearneſs of Pro- 
viſions are ſuch as perhaps ought not to be ob- 
ſtructed. The great Quantity of Gold and 
Silver which hath been im ported for ſome Years 
paſt, neceſſarily inhances the Price of every 
Thing elſe. Money is as much a Commodity 
as any other Thing, and when that is plen- 
tiful, more of it muſt be given in exchange 
for other Commodities; this cannot be hin- 
dered, unleſs Commerce is reſtrained, which 
it would by no Means be prudent to do; ſome 
may be hurt by this at firſt, but the Whole 
receives benefit by it: The Perſons who reap 
the firſt Advantage, are they who bring this 
Commodity in, and they have a Right to 
it, as a nn for their Toils and 
Hazards 
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Hazards, but afterwards it is diffuſed through- 
out the whole Nation ; as Food is received 
firſt into the Mouth, and then conveyed into 
the Stomach, and from thence diffuſed thro 
every Part for the Vigour and Nour iſhment 
of the whole Body. | 

The great Riſe of Eſtates 1s another Cauſe 
of the Dearneſs of Proviſions ; if a Tenant 
muſt give more for his Land, it is rea- 
ſonable that he ſhould put a greater Price 
upon the Produce of it; nor can it be ſaid 
to be wrong that a Landlord raiſes his Rents, 
if he does it with Moderation; if Gold and 
Silver is ſo plentiful that the Value of it is 
leſſened, a Landlord who receives his Rent 
in Money muſt raiſe it, or his Eſtate ſinks 
in its Value. 

Agriculture hath been much improved of 
late in England ; it 1s but reaſonable that the 
Farmers that have improved it, and are a 


moſt uſeful Body of Men, ſhould reap the. 


Fruits of their Skill and Induſtry : An op- 
preſſive Landlord is unjuſt and impolitic; if he 
raiſes his Rents, he ſhould do it with ſuch Mo- 
ceration, as to give the Farmer Encourage- 
ment to exert his Attention and Labour in 
the Occupation of his Ground, otherwiſe 


his Landlord, though he be a Gainer at the 


I 4 1 
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firſt, will in the End be a Sufferer by his 
Qppreſſion : When a Tenant hath a hard 
Bargain, he hath not wherewith to improve 
his Land; and if his Landlord raiſes his 
Rent, as "AR as he hath improved it, he 1s 
diſcouraged from further Improvement : A 
reaſonable Time ſhould be allowed him to 
reimburſe himſelf for the Money he hath. 
laid out for Manure and mending the Land, 
and when a Leaſe is out, Regard ought to 
be had to a good Tenant, and he ought to 
have it renewed upon cheaper Terms than a 
new one ; To ſtock a Farm well of a hun- 
dred Pounds aYear will require ſeven or eight 
hundred Pounds ; and it ſhould be conſidered 
that a Farmer mult live a Year, before he 
reaps any great Benefit from his Ground, 
and muſt be all that Time at a contin; 
Charge. Let it be aſked then, what Profit. 
a Tradeſman in the City would expect from 
a Buſineſs which requires ſeven or eight hun- 
dred Pounds to ſet up with, the ſame a Far- 
mer may expect to be allowed from his 
Farm : If a Tradeſman in a City may make 
twelve or fifteen per Cent. for his Money, 
Land ſhould be let to a Farmer at ſuch a 
Rate as thould allow him to do the ſame. 


Corn, 
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Corn, Meat, Butter, and Cheeſe have all 
been advanced in their Prices one third with- 
in theſe few Years; ſometimes from the ſame 
Cauſe as in the two already mentioned, ſome- 
times from different Cauſes, which deſerve to 


be diſtinctly treated of. I ſhall begin with 


what relates to Cattle. 

The firſt Thing which occaſioned the great 
Advance in the Price of Meat, was the Diſ⸗ 
temper among the Cattle, which happened a 
few Years ago: This was not felt at firſt; 
for the Farmer, alarmed by Danger, brought 
his Cattle to Market to ſell at any Rate, ſo 


that then Meat was cheaper than uſual, but 


this made the Scarcity afterwards the greater. 
Another Cauſe is ſaid to be the great 
Plenty of Acorns that happened one Year 
not long ſince, which induced many of the 
Farmers and the Poor to kill all their Hogs 
for Sale, and for their Subſiſtence in the 
Summer Time, being fatted by the Acorns 
with very little Expence beſides, but I believe 
the Number of Hogs would ſoon have been 
repleniſhed, if another Cauſe had not pre- 

vented it. 
Another Reaſon aſligned for the Dearneſs 
of Proviſions, is a dry Summer about four 
gr five Years ago, when the Farmers were 
forced 
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forced to kill many of their Cattle before 
they were fat, and to offer very ſmall Prices 
for Cattle that were brought from Scotland 
and Wales, which diſcouraged the Drovers 
from bringing a ſufficient Quantity after- 
wards. 

From one or other of thefe Reaſons, and 
from the great Price that Corn bore, the 
Farmers were tempted to break up much of 
their Paſture Land, not only in England, but 
alſo n Scotland and Wales, which naturally 
advanced the Price of Cattle. | 

Another Cauſe of the Scarcity is the ac- 
cumulating of Farms, which now prevails 
ſo: much; one Man holds four, five, or ſix 
Farms, he can only refide at one himſelf, and 
puts Lookers into the reſt: It hath been very 
juſtly remarked, that a Farmer if he pays his 
Landlord well, is the moſt independant of 
any Man in Buſineſs ; his Commodities are 
of ſuch a Nature, that he is not obliged to 


his Cuſtomers, but his Purchaſers are obliged 


to him: But a Looker is really a Vaſſal, is 


liable to be turned off at an Hour's Warn- 


ing, and muſt not difoblige his Maſter upon 
any Account, for fear of being diſcharged, 
becauſe he hath a little more Pay, and a few” 
trifling Advantages more than a common 
Workman. 
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Workman. If this Cuſtom 1s not put a | 

Stop to, England will ſoon be reduced to a 
State ſimilar to that of Lacy, in the Time of 
the Gracchi, cultivated by Slaves. 

In Farms of twenty, thirty, fifty, or an 
hundred a Year, the good Women bring up 
Poultry, make Butter, and feed Hogs, the 
Pigs, Poultry, Butter and Eggs being chiefly 
their Perquiſites ; but if a Looker is put into 
theſe Farms he 1s reſtrained, he muſt not 
keep above two or three Hens at the moſt, 
and a Duck or two, but no Turkies nor no 
Geeſe ; if he is allowed to fat one Hog or 
two in a Year, that is eſteemed a great In- 
dulgence; and if he is permitted to keep 
a Cow, that is a very great Favour in- 
deed, even though he ſhould live near to 
ſome Common; if the great Farmer breeds 
any Poultry, it is for his own Uſe, he is 
upon the Footing of a Gentleman, his Wife 
will not give herſelf the Trouble to make 
Butter or Cheeſe, except for their own Con- 
ſumption ; if they breed any Hogs more than 
they expend in their own Family, they are 
ſent to London, and not ſold in the Neighbour- 
hood, except one or two to their Work- 
men; this neceſſarily makes a Scarcity of 
Pork and Poultry, and the Dearneſs of 

6 one 
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one Species of Proviſions muſt affect all the 
reſt. 

And here I cannot but obſerve by the 
way, that letting ſuch great Farms is a very 
impolitic Thing in the Landlord, though it 
does not ſeem ſo at firſt: He does it, becauſe 
his Money comes in all at once, he is not call- 
ed upon for ſo many Repairs to his Farm- 
houſes; a Looker muſt not preſume to deſire 
his Houle to be kept decent; and the great 
Farmer is indifferent what becomes of the 
reſt of the Farm-houſes, provided that which 
he lives in is kept tight and handſome, and 
the Landlord looks upon the Rent to be 
more ſure in the Hands of a great Farmer 
than in a little one. But let it be conſidered 
on the other Side, that a Farm, or rather 
Farms, let for five hundred Pounds a Year 
to one Man, would let for much more, if 
divided into Farms of an hundred, or fifty 
Pounds a Year; there are ten Men that can 
bid for a Farm of fifty Pounds a Year, for 
one that can take one of five hundred, con- 
ſequently an Eſtate which will let for five 
hundred a Year to one Man, might be let 
for ſix if divided into ſmaller Portions : A 
Looker 1s but a Servant, and will ncither be 
f induſtrious or careful as if it was his own 

| Farm; 
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Farm; if the Landlord is not called upon 
for ſo many Repairs at preſent, yet it will 
fall heavier upon him afterwards; the prin- 
cipal Farmer will not, and the Looker can- 
not lay out any Money towards keeping the 
Farm-houſe in good Condition, and it ſoon 
becomes no better than a ruinous Cottage: 
For the moſt Part there is enough upon the 
Premiſes to pay the Rent, but if a great 


Farmer ſhould happen to break, then the 


Landlord may loſe more at once than by the 
breaking of ſix or eight ſmall ones. This 
may happen not only from unavoidable Ac- 
cidents, but ſometifnes for Want of Care, and 
from Indolence of the principal Farmer ; 
and if the Leaſe ſhould happen to fall into 
the Hands of a young Man who 1s fond of 
Pleaſure, he will live more like a Gentleman 
than a Farmer, keep a Pack of Dogs, and 
perhaps a Chariot or Poſt Chaiſe, and truſt 
moſt of his Buſineſs to his Servants, without 
ſurveying it himſelf, Let me add one Con- 
ſideration more, that a Gentleman who lets 
five hundred a Vear to five or ten Perſons, 
will have much more Weight in his Neigh- 
bourhood than if he lets it only to one, and 


if the Farms belong to different Perſons, the 


Landlords may have no Weight at all; for if 
a | they 
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they ſhould be oppoſite, they will deſtroy 
each other's Intereſt. 
Another Reaſon of the Dearneſs of Pro- 
viſions 1s, that the Farmers have been tempt- 
ed by the Scarcity of Cattle to kill their 
Lambs between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, 
and ſell them for Mutton, which they uſed 
to keep a Year or two longer; this brings 
in a little ready Money for the preſent, but 
adds greatly to the Scarcity afterwards. 
Another Reaſon that may be aſſigned, is 
the great Number of Horſes that are kept 
for, and deſtroyed by, Poſt Chaiſes : A Horſe, 
if moderately worked, would be ſerviceable. 
twelve or ſixteen Years ; but a Poſt Chaiſe 
will deſtroy a Horſe in two or three Years ; 
this requires the Breed of Horſes to be in- 
creaſed, and fewer Cattle to be kept. Add to 
this the great Number of Race Horſes, which 
are of no Service in Agriculture. This af- 
fects the Price of Corn, as well as Meat, and 
well deſerves to be attentively conſidered. 
Some have objected to Parks; but I can- 
not believe this to be the Reaſon of the Dear- 
neſs of Meat; all Parks are Paſtute Grounds, 
not only Deer, but Black Cattle and Sheep, 
are hkewiſe fed in them, and ſome Delicacies 
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may be allowed to the Rich, without any 


Prejudice to the Poor. 

Another Reaſon is, the great Increaſe of 
Buildings and Inhabitants in London, and 
its Environs : Within theſe few Years many 
Fields, where Cattle were fed for Butter and 
Milk, are now made Streets, and the Con- 
_ ſumption of both is greatly increaſed ; this 

affects the Price throughout the whole King- 
dom, but is very ſenſibly felt within eighty 
Miles of London. 


It doth not appear to me, that the Butchers 


in the Country have been the Cauſe of the 
Dearneſs of Meat ; I have known very few 
of them who have got much Money by their 
Buſineſs ; I am told that the Carcaſe Butchers 
in London get a great deal; yet I ſhould 
think, where the Market 1s open for every 
one to ſell and to buy Cattle, the rich Butchers 
.could not greatly injure the poor : Some Gra- 


Ziers have got great Fortunes. The Laws 


againſt Foreſtalling and Engroſſing are, I 
believe, if duly put in Execution, ſufficient to 
prevent ſuch Practices. 
I have now mentioned the principal Cauſes 
that are ſaid, or appear to be, the Reaſon of 
the Dearneſs of Meat. I ſhall now conſider 
.why Corn 1s ſodear;. the Plenty of Gold and 
| Silver, 
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Silver, and the Riſe of the Rents, which 
have been mentioned already, affect Provi- 
ſions of all Kinds; how far this can be kept 
within Bounds ſhall be conſidered after 
wards. 

The accumulating of Farms is another 
Reaſon; a Farmer of twenty Pounds a Vear 
is little better than a Day-Labourer; he hath 
conſtant Work indeed, and can employ his 
Children in Weeding, and other eaſy Works, 
and now and then can get a few Shillings 
of his Neighbours, when he has no Work 
of his own, but 1s ſeldom able to lay out 
much Money for Manure to mend his Ground. 
A Farmer of fifty Pounds a Year may be 
called a Maſter of a Family ; but theſe are 
generally under a Neceſſity of ſelling their 
Crops as ſoon as they can, for the Payment 
of their Rent, and Support of their Family ; 
it ſeldom happens that any of theſe can keep 
their Crop, or any Part of it, ſo long as 
Midſummer, after they have gathered it ; but 
Farmers of an hundred Pounds a Year, or 
more, act in a different Manner; they keep 
their Corn till it is dear, and when it is dear 
they keep it, in hopes that it will be dearer; 
when it is near twelve Pounds a Load, they 
ſend it Abroad for the Sake of the Bounty, and 

| F oreigners 
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Foreigners buy it Abroad for ten Pounds a 
Load, when the Inhabitants of the Country 
where it grows, are forced to pay twelve 
Pounds a Load for it: This ſurely is a Hard- 
ſhip which calls for Redreſs. It hath been 
computed that England produces, Communibus 
Annis, as much Corn in four Years, as will 
ſerve the Inhabitants five; ſince that Com- 
putation was made, great Quantity of Paſ- 
ture-Land has been broke up, and made ara- 
ble; how comes it then that Corn, inſtead 
of being cheaper, is ſo much dearer ? Vari- 
ous are the Reaſons: I ſhall juſt mention 
them, the Remedies will be conſidered after- 
wards. A rich Farmer keeps his Corn longer 
than the Year, in Hopes that the Prices will 
ſtill be advanced ; the Rats are the Avengers 
of the Poor, and perhaps when he comes 
to threſh his Corn out, where he expects 
a Load, he does not get a Sack : This I 
have known oftener than once to be the 
Caſe. | On 
There have been very large Demands for 
Corn Abroad, and the Merchant, tempted 
by the great Profit, hath exported more than 
England could afford, after her Inhabitants 
were ſupplied. 


K Crops 
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Crops in England have, for two or three 
Years before the laſt, failed, and the Lands 
have not produced the uſual Quantity. 
The great Number of Race Horſes, and 

- Horſes for Poſt Chaiſes, occafion a great Con- 
ſumption of Oats and Beans, and that af- 
fects thoſe Species of Corn. 

Ihe Diſtillery takes off in plentiful vn 
all the Overplus, except what is ſent Abroad; 
and when the Crop falls ſhort, the Deficiency 
is not ſoon enough perceived to put a timely 
Stop to that pernicious Conſumption. 

The Bounty 'paid, when Corn is more 
than eight Pounds a Load, is a great Hard- 
ſhip on the Poor. The large Quantity of 
Corn, which hath been nhpotted, is ſtill 
kept in the Granaries of the Merchants, and 
not brought to Market till it is detayed, in 
Hopes that either the Price of Corn may riſe, 
or that they may export it afterward, and 
have the Benefit of the Bounty. | 

The additional Tax upon Malt and Beer 
is another very grievous Hardſhip on the 
Poor; it does not affect the Rich at all, but 
thoſe only whom a wiſe Legiflature would 
exempt as much as poſlible from Taxes. 

The Miller hath occaſioned the Price of 
Flour to be greatly advanced to the poor 

Conſumer ; 
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Conſumer ; about twenty or thirty Years 
ago the Miller was a Baker's Servant, or 
at leaſt ſubordinate to him: Few Millers 
bought any Corn to make Flour of to fell; 
the Farmers and the Bakers ſent their Corn 
to the Mill, and the Miller ground it ; but 
now the Millers are very conſiderable Per- 
ſons, moſt of the Flour conſumed in Eng- 
land is fold by the Miller; if a Baker or a 
Farmer fend Corn to the Mill, they muft 
wait the Miller's Time for grinding it; if 
there hath been a new Mill-Stone, that will 
make the Flour gritty ; or if Rye or Beans 
have been ground, that will make the Flour 
dark, and the Miller will take Care not to 
grind any Corn of his own, till that of others 
has cleaned the Mill: Or if the Miller has 
bought any bad Corn, he is under a ſtrong 
Temptation to change or mix, when the 
Baker or Farmer ſends him any good to 
grind, fo that the Baker is obliged to buy 
his Flour of the Miller, or elſe it would not 
be fo good, and even the Farmer finds it bet- 
ter to buy his Flour of the Miller, than to 
uſe the Produce of his own Land: If the 
Markets riſe, the Miller immediately ad- 
vances his Price ; if the Markets fall, he will 
ſay he bought the Corn dear, and therefore 

| K 2 he 
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he muſt fell the Flour dear, ſo that the Con- 
ſumer ſuffers from the leaſt Advance of the 
Market, but does not find any Benefit, at 
leaſt for ſome Time, from the Fall of it. 
The Millers buy their Wheat of the Farmer, 
and ſell their Flour afterwards to the Con- 
ſumer, and of Conſequence muſt have a 
Profit by it; and the Manner in which they 
live, and the Fortunes they have acquired, 
ſhew that their Profit is very conſiderable. 

To this may be added, that if a Houſe- 
| keeper would make his own Bread, the Baker 
will not bake it unleſs the Houſekeeper buys 

his Flour of him, this enhances ſtill further 
the Price of Bread; for the more Hands any 
Commodity goes through, before it is pur- 
chaſed by the Conſumer, the dearer it muſt 
be; and afterwards, if great Care is not 
taken by the Magiſtrate to fix the Aſſize of 
Bread, the Baker will be under a Tempta- 
tion to give falſe Weight : This, Experience 
ſhews, is too often the Caſe ; and if the Aſ- 
ſize of Bread is not fixt, the poor Conſumer 
hath no Redreſs. 

I have now gone through the principal 
Reaſons which occaſion the Dearneſs of Pro- 
viſions; I have treated on them but very 
briefly, becauſe moſt of them have been 

mentioned 
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mentioned by others : I ſhall now proceed 
to offer ſome Methods for the Redreſs of theſe 
Grievances, and the Relief of the Poor, and 
I am perſuaded that if every Rank of Men 
would in the firſt Place ſeek the Good of the 
Public, there would be very ſeldom any Rea- 
ſon for Complaints of this Kind; but if 
every one will ſtudy his own private Intereſt 
only, and oppoſe what he thinks detrimental 
to that, tho' it be evidently for the Good of 
the Public; if the Legiſlature itſelf be biaſſed 
by narrow, mean, and ſelfiſh Conſiderations, 
then the Poor may ſtarve in the Midſt of 
Plenty, and in a Land flowing with Milk 
and Honey. 

The Landlord, when he raiſes the Rent 
of his Farms, ſhould have a Regard both to 
the Riſe of other Commodities by the In- 
creaſe of Gold and Silver, and to the Im- 
provement that is made in his Land, always 
letting 1t with very great Advantages to a Te- 
nant that hath already improved it, ſo that 
the Tenant may at leaſt ſhare largely with 
the Landlord the Benefit of his Induſtry ; 
and if it is let to a new Tenant, it ought 
to be let at ſuch a Rate that the Tenant 

may get a moderate Profit by it, ſuch a 


Profit as would be allowed in another Trade, 
K 3 which 
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which requires a Capital equal to that of the 
Farmer, 

The Farmer ſhould be contented with a 
moderate Profit, and not with-hold his Provi- 
ſions from Market when they are dear, in 
Hopes that they will ſtill be dearer ; The Riſe 
of his Rent ſhould in ſome Meaſure influence 
the Price of his Commodities ; but there are 
other Reaſons alſo, which may be more pre- 
valent in fixing the Prices, which ſhall be 
conſidered afterwards ; all I mean here, is, 
that a Farmer ſhould be contented with a 
moderate Profit, and not by any indirect 
Means endeavour to make an ar cal Scar- 
city. 

A Landlord and a Tenant ſhould be as a 
Patron and Client were among the ancient 
Romans : It reflects Luſtre and Dignity upon 
a Man of large Property, when he lets his 
Lands at ſuch a Rate, as will enable his Te- 
nants to get a Livelihood ſuitable to the Value 
of the Farms they hold: Being a Tenant 
{ſhould give a Man a Claim to his Landlord's 
Aſſiſtance and Protection on the one Hand, 
and on the other, be a Reaſon for the Te- 
nant's following his Landlord's Advice in 
Things he does not underſtand, and pro 
moting and ſupporting his Intereſt on al 

Public 
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public Occaſions, as far as he knows to be 
conſiſtent with his Duty to God, his King, 
and his Country: Such a Connection as this 
would give more Weight and Importance to 
the Great, than the vain, ill- judged Profuſion 
of Luxury, Dreſs, and Equipage, and be a 
Wall of Safety to the Tenant. 

On the contrary, when a Landlord re- 
fuſes to let a Leaſe of his Land, and raiſes 
his Tenant, whenever he ſees any Improve- 
ment made, all Induſtry is diſcouraged; he 
is frequently forced to ſeize for his Rent, his 
Farms are unoccupied, no Perſon that can 
ſtock a Farm well will chuſe to live under 
him; his Fences are broken down, his Houſes 
fall to decay, his Tenants, who ſhould be 
his Supporters, hate him; their Wives and 
Children curſe him, and all the Weight a 
large Fortune can give him will only be what 
proceeds from Fear, which, thank God, in 
this Country is very ſmall. 

I once was going to ſee a Gentleman at 
his Lodgings ; when I was enquiring in the 
Shop whether he was within, three Perſons 
in laced Cloaths came in, and aſked the 
Maſter of the Houſe, who was a Grocer, for 
His Vote and Intereſt for the Lord - It 
being before an Election, which was very 

K 4 warmly 
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warmly diſputed ; the Grocer heſitated, the 

Gentlemen thinking to prevail upon him the 
more eaſily, told him that ——— , naming 
his Landlord would take it as a Favour ; 

then, ſaid the Grocer, I am determined; 1 
know neither of the Candidates, and was in 


Suſpence before, but ſince + - deſires 
my Vote for Lord , I will for that 
very Reaſon give it to the other Gentleman: 
This, I was afterwards informed was the 
Anſwer, which many more of the great Man's 
Tenants ſent him. 

England was formerly looked upon to be 
more fit for Paſture than Tillage; therefore 
ſeveral Acts of Parliament were made for 
the Encouragement of Tillage, and for oblig- 
ing every Occupier of Land to plough a cer- 
tain Quantity of Land; for this Reaſon like- 
wiſe a Bounty was given for the Exportation 
of Corn; theſe were wiſe Regulations then, 
but Things are ſince altered; the different 
Manner of Agriculture has occaſioned a great 
Increaſe of Tillage, and leſſened too much 
the Number of Cattle; Encouragement ought 
therefore to be given to the Breeding of Cattle, 
and Rewards allowed for that Purpoſe. 

Indeed all ſublunary Affairs are liable to 
theſe Vicifſitudes, which ought to be care- 
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fully attended to ; the Balance of Power in 
England hath ſeveral Times changed Hands; 
the King and the Barons engroſſed it entirely 
at firſt, and there were continual Struggles 
between them which ſhould have the largeſt 
Share; but the Vaſſal, and Tenant, and Tradeſ- 
man reaped no Benefit, which ever of the two 
got the better : Henry the Seventh, to render 
his Nobles leſs powerful, leſſened the Power 
of the Grandees, and added to that of the 
People ; by this Means, and by the great In- 
creaſe of Commerce and Wealth the Com- 
mons grew ſo formidable, that they expelled 
both the King and the Lords : And in Rome 
the Power, after the Expulſion of Kings, 
was in the Hands of the Patricians only; 
but by Degrees the Plebeians wreſted it from 
them, and got it into their own Hands; the 
Conſequence was the Eſtabliſhment of Ty- 
ranny in a fingle Perſon : The ſame Thing, it 
is to be feared, may happen in England; the 
| loweſt of the People now think they have 
a Right to preſcribe Laws to King and Par- 
lament, and that every Thing muſt be grant- 
ed to the Threats of a Mob. When a Mob 
firſt riſes, unleſs the Complaint be very well 
grounded, it may ſoon be quelled by a vigo- 
jous and prudent Exertion of the Laws; but 
= | when 
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when it is ſuffered to get a Head it may be- 
come like a Torrent, irreſiſtible, but like a 
Torrent it is ſoon diſſipated, but perhaps not 
before it hath done irreparable Miſchief, and 
removed the Marks and ancient Boundaries 
of Sovereignty into different Channels. The 
ſame Changes happen likewiſe in States, in 
regard to each other, nor is the Alteration 
at firſt perceived. About two Hundred Years 
ago the Object which Stateſmen had in their 
View, was to reduce the exorbitant Power 
of the Houſe of Auſtria; by Degrees France 
obtained the Superiority ; but this Change 
was not at firſt perceived by their neighbour- 
ing Nations, nor even by themſelyes; Crom- 
well, though ſo great a Politician, was not 
ſenſible of it, and joined with France to 
| weaken the Power of Hain, when in ſound 
Policy he ought to have joined with Spain: 
Charles the Furſt perceived it, and prepared 
to obſtruct it, but was prevented by his 
Froubles, which were fomented by the Arti- 
fices of that able Miniſter, Cardinal Richlieu, 
who under Pretence of mediating between 
the King and Parliament, ſent an Ambaſia- 
dor, who ſecretly blowed up the Coals of 
Difſention, which kindled a Flame greater 
than could be at firſt apprehended, and per- 
haps 
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haps than that Court deſired: Theſe Fluctu- 
ations, both internal and external, require 
a nice Eye, and elevated Station to diſcern 
at firſt, and ſhould be the Object of At- 
tention to every Stateſman, that too great an 
Alteration may be prevented in Time. This 
is a Digreſſion, but a thinking Man can hardly 
avoid making Digreſſions ſometimes, 


— Sic parvis componere magna folebam . 


and perhaps it may not be unpleaſing or un- 
uſeful to a Reader. But to return. 
Tis evident that the Stock of Cattle is 
leſſened very much; perhaps it would be right 
to forbid the killing of Calves and Lambs for 
ay Time, or at leaft to lay a Tax upon 
: If the Accumulation of Farms cannot 
be prevented, at leaſt every Farmer ſhould 
be required to keep a certain Number of 
Cows, Hogs, Sheep and Poultry, in Propor- 
tion to the Ground he holds in every diſ- 
tinct Farm; but indeed the beſt Way would 
be to make a Law againſt any Man's hold- 
ing Farms of more than one, or two hun- 
dred a Year, eſpecially if at a Diſtance rom 
each other, 
To encourage Men to plough with cn 
would be another excellent Method of in- 
creaſing 
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creaſing the Number of Black Cattle; no 
Meat 1s better than that which 1s fatted from 
the Plough ; the Farmer would ſoon find his 
Advantage in it; an Ox doth not eat half 
ſo much as a Horſe, if he began plough- 
ing with him at three Years old, he would 
he in his Prime for the Market when be 
was fix, and if a Farmer kept fix Oxen for 
the Plongh, he might contrive to kill two 
every Year by. breeding two Calves, which 
would be of great Advantage to him : When 
Men are prejudiced againſt a Thing, they 
are not eaſily convinced of their Error ; 
therefore 1t would be extremely right for the 
Public to give a Reward for ſome Years to 
thoſe who did plough with Oxen, till they 
vere accuſtomed to it: Oxen, it is true, do 
not plough ſo faſt as Horſes, but they can 
do as much Work in a Day, though it will 
not be ſo ſoon finiſhed; and they will do as 
. well for drawing in a Waggon as Horſes, at 
lcaſt for ſhort Journies, eſpecially if they be 
yoked two a-breaſt. 

The free Importation of Iriſh Cattle, But- 
ter, and Cheeſe, would at all Times be very 
proper; it is a mean and narrow Way of 
thinking, and highly prejudicial to the pub- 
lic Good, to contract our Views to our own 

imme- 
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immediate and apparent Intereſt only; Ve- 


land ſhould be looked upon the ſame as Eng- 


land ; the Intereſt of all our Colonies ſhould 
be conſidered as our own; this would give 
Strength and Dignity to the Empire, and 
Great-Britain would be revered by all her 
Colonies as the common Parent, giving Pro- 
tection to them when they were in Danger, 
and diſtributing the Advantages of the whole 
Empire, to ſuch Places as might happen to 
want any Supply or Aſſiſtance, while the 
choiceſt Bleſſings of every Kind from all her 
Colonies would be poured in upon her, as 
a grateful Tribute from her happy Chil- 
dren; this, and her being the Seat of Em- 
pire, from whence her Governors, and Ma- 
giſtrates of Provinces were choſen, would be 
a ſufficient Advantage to her, and make the 


Majeſty of the Br:#1/þ Empire ſhine with the 


brighteſt Luſtre. 

Some have thought, that the Prices of Pro- 
viſions and Corn might be always fixed ; but 
this is impoſſible, ſo many Cauſes concur in 


making a Plenty or Scarcity of Proviſions, 


that no Law can be made that would not 
be in many Caſes very unjuſt; a Sickneſs 
may happen to the Cattle, or a bad Crop, 


and can it be ſuppoſed that a Farmer, who 
n 
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hath loſt half his Cattle by a Sickneſs, can 
ſell the other half at the ſame Price, as if 
no ſuch Misfortune had happened; and if 
there ſnould be a bad Crop in general, and 
not half the uſual Quantity of Corn be pro- 
duced, can it be expected that he can pay 
his Rent, and ſell his Corn at the ſame Price 


as if he had double the Quantity? This 


would not be expected in any other Commo- 
dities, and it ſhould not be deſired here. 
Others have thought, that Farmers ſhould 
threſh out their Corn and bring it to Mar- 


ket in a limited Time; but this would in 


many Caſes be very prejudicial, and very ſel- 
dom needful, and where it is, a better Re- 


medy may, I believe, be propoſed. 


A great Number of Race Horſes and Poſt 


Chaiſes, which deſtroy ſo many Horſes, is a 


Grievance that ought to be redreſſed; this 
occaſions a great Conſumption of Oats and 
Beans, which affects the Price of other 
Grain: I have before obſerved, that this 
made the Price of Paſture dearer, and oc- 


caſioned a great Conſumption of Hay. The 
Morals of the People ought to be the firſt 


Care of a wiſe Legiſlature; if fo, I am ſure 
Horſe Races ought to be diſcouraged ; fuch 


Morals are there taught, practiſed, and avow- 


6 | ed 
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ed by Perſons of the higheſt Quality, by the 
Makers of our Laws, as are contrary to all 

the Principles of Juſtice ; and when Men 
have been taught in one Inftarice to break 
the Rules of Morality, they will eafily be 
tempted to do it in another, when the Breach 
is attended with any Advantage; it is then 
much to be wiſhed, that all Encouragemerit 
from the Royal Bounty were withdrawn, and 
ſuch Reſtrictions laid upon them as may pre- 
vent their being ſo frequent. | 
The Dictates of Humanity, as well as 
Pradence, ſhould engage the Legiſlature to 
reſtrain the Uſe and Number of Poſt Chaiſes; 
this hath been ſpoken of before, when the 
Reaſons of the Scarcity of Paſture were treat- 
ed of; but I cannot help mentioning it again; 
a Horſe 1s, next to a Man, the nobleſt Ani- 
mal we have; in Poſt Chaiſes they live not 


| Half their Time, and whilſt they do tive, 


their Life is one continual Scene of Pain ard 
Miſery. 
I cannot think it would be ti icht to forbid 
the Exportation of Horſes; to preſerve a 
good Breed of Horſes ſhould certainly be en- 
couraged ; but this might be done without 
having ſo many Race Horſes, or any Peſt 
Chaiſes; and if — will buy our 
2 
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Horſes, they pay a large Price for theni, 


and that 1s a Benefit to the Public, 

Some have propoſed public Magazines ; 
this might be uſeful, but when Corn is dear, 
it is not the Time to fill them ; and when it 
is cheap, I believe it will never be thought 
of ; and beſides there 1s a great Danger that 
it would be made a Job, and then all the 
public Utility would be loſt. 

A Power ſhould always be veſted in the 
Crown during the Receſs of Parliament, and 
for twenty Days after their Meeting, to put a 
Stop to the Diſtillery, and to the Exportation 
of Corn when it is dear; nor ought there 


any Bounty to be given for exporting it, 


when it is any more than eight Pounds a 
Load. At this Time when France complains 
ſo much of the Scarcity of Corn, no Bounty 


ſhould be allowed, and indeed the Exporta- 


tion of it ſhould be prohibited till we are 
certain how the laſt Crop will turn out, and 
ſee what Proſpect there is of the next. It 


1s ſurely very reaſonable, that the Poor who 


have ſuffered fo ſeverely for ſome Years paſt, 
ſhould now reap ſome Benefit from the Plenty 


which God hath beſtowed upon us. 


When it 1s twelve Pounds a Logs: and 


when any Farmer keeps his Corn above a 


Fear, 
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Year, or buys Corn of another Farmer to 
put into his Barn or Granary ; or if any 
Merchant imports any Corn from Abroad, 
and puts it into any Granary or Warehouſe, 
and keeps it there more than one Month 
without bringing it to Market, ſuch Farmer 
or Merchant ſhould pay a Tax for every 
Week or Month they keep the Corn. 
No Bounty ſhould be given for Exporta- 
tion of Corn which was before imported. 
Millers ſhould be prohibited from buying 
or ſelling of Corn or Flour ; the great Pro- 
fit that the Miller makes, is evident from the 
Fortunes they ſoon acquire ; their Methods 


of heightening and keeping up the Price of 


Flour, are very detrimental to the Poor. 

There are Laws now in being which pro- 
hibit Millers to be common Buyers of any 

Corn, to ſell the ſame again either in Corn 


or Meal; but theſe Laws have been neglect- 
ed, and therefore ought to be renewed again: 


But if Millers be prohibited to buy or fell 
Corn, they would, if not prevented by a 
Law, pull down or refuſe to work their 
Mills, which ought to be guarded againſt ; 
and to prevent their having any Pretence to 

buy or ſell Corn, a ſuitable Reward ſhould be 
L | ſettled 
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ſettled, to be paid in Money, in Proportion 


to the Price of Corn. 

It would likewiſe be greatly to the Advan- 
tage of the Poor, if the Juſtices of the Peace 
— . fo the Aſſize of Bread once a Month: 
By the Laws now in being the Mayor, or Chief 
Magiſtrate, and where there are none ſuch, 
two Juſtices ſhall from Time to Time ſet the 
Aſſize and Weight of Bread, having Regard 
to the Price of the Grain, and making rea- 
ſonable Allowance to the Bakers, which ſhall 
be {et in Averdupois, and not Troy Weight; 
but Laws not put in Execution can have no 
Effect; and therefore theſe Laws ſhould be 
revived, and the Magiſtrates themſelves made 
puniſhable for Neglect of Duty, in not ſee- 

ing them duly enforced. 

The additional Duties upon Malt and Beer 
are very grievous and iniquitous Oppreſſions; 
the firſt affects principally the middle and 
poor Sort of People, the laſt almoſt only the 
Poor; the Rich are in a Manner exempted 


from both, this 1s ſurely unjuſt ; every Penny 


that 1s laid upon any Commodity, coſts the 


Conſumer two, and beſides when Proviſions 
are taxed, it is a ſtrong Temptation to adul- 


terate them; it were therefore to be wiſhed, 
that 
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that no Tax was laid upon Proviſions at all, 
only upon ſuch as a too free Uſe would en- 
danger the Health of the People, as ſpiri- 
tuous Liquors. But the fatal and pernici- 
ous Conſequences of theſe Taxes begin now 
to appear in the moſt dreadful Manner. I 
am credibly informed, that the Produce of 


the Duty upon Malt is diminiſhed and not 


augmented fince this additional Tax, and 
that the Produce of the Duty of Geneva and 
other ſpirituous Liquors, is very near as 
much as it was in the Year before it was 
prohibited or reſtrained. The leſſening of 
the Produce of the Duty upon Malt, may 
partly proceed from the increaſing Luxury 
of the Times: Many who were formerly 
contented with Ale and Beer, will now have 
Wine and Punch; but the principal Cauſe 
of this Diminution is the immoderate Uſe 
of ſpirituous Liquors, which now begins to 
prevail amongſt the lower Sort of People. 
I am well aſſured from what I can obſerve 
myſelf, and from the ſtricteſt Enquiry I have 
made of others, that many of the loweſt 
Claſs of People, inſtead of brewing or buy- 
ing Beer for themſelves and Families, de- 
ſtroy themſelves with Gin : By which they 


are in ſuch a frequent State of Intoxication, 
L 2 that 
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that their Buſineſs is neglected and their 
Health impaucd, and their Families lan- 
guiſh at Home upon Bread and Water. If 
thereſvie thoſe who preſide at the Helm have 
any Regard for the Health: and Morals of the 
People, they will lower the Duties upon Malt 
and Beer, and increaſe thoſe upon Gin and 
ſpirituous Liquors. What muſt a conſidering 
Man think of the State of that Nation, where 
Adultery and Divorces are become ſo fre- 
quent among the Great, that they are prac- 
tiſed without Puniſhment, Shame, or Re- 
morſe, and beheld without Deteſtation or 
Reproach ? Where Intemperance and Drun- 
kenneſs are encouraged, nay obtruded upon 
the Poor, by inhancing the Price of thoſe ſa- 
latary Liquors to which they were accuſ- 
tomed, ſo as to make them beyond their Pur- 
chaſe, and making the Price of ſpirituous 
Liquors ſo low, that they can eaſily intoxi- 
cate themſelves with them at a ſmall Ex- 
pence ? Where the Mob is become ſo inſo- 
| lent, that they would controul the King and 
Parliament, and juſtify and applaud him 
who hath been convicted of publiſhing Se- 
dition and Blaſphemy ; and are ſo frequent- 
ly in the worſt and moſt furious State of 

Inebriation, as to be ready to attempt the 
| moſt 
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moſt atrocious Villainies that their wicked 
and audacious Leaders will propoſe ? It doth 
not require the Spirit of Prophecy to fore- 
tell that dreadful Calamities and ſpeedy Ruin 
are ready to fall on this Nation, unleſs pre- 
vented by a ſpeedy and effectual Reforma- 
tion of our Morals, and reſtoring a due Sub- 
miſſion and Veneration to the Laws. Per- 
haps a Capitation Tax would be much 
better than the above-mentioned additional 
Taxes on Malt and Beer, which would bring 
all the Money in nett to the Public, and the 
People would pay no more than what was 
actually paid into the Treaſury : But even 
here the Poor ſhould be greatly favoured, if 
not totally exempted. Perhaps it would be a 
very uſeful Regulation to the Public, if no 
Freeholder was permitted to vote at Elections, 
who had not a Freehold of at leaſt ten Pounds 
a Year; and that no Man ſhould vote in 
Elections for Cities, Towns, or Boroughs, 
who did not rent at leaſt ten Pounds a Year, 


or could not {wear that he was worth at leaſt. 
three hundred Pounds; but then in Return 


for this the Poor ſhould be exempted from 
all Taxes upon the Neceſſaries of Life, pro- 
duced in England, except ſpirituous Liquors : 
This would be more agreeable to our ancient 
Con- 
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Conſtitution; for when forty Shillings a 
Year was made a Qualification for a Vote, 
it would go further than twenty Pounds will 
now : By this indeed the Poor, being deprived 
of a Voice at Elections, could not be ſo not- 
ous, but they would be more happy. 

It was a noble Saying of Henry the Fourth 
of France, that he hoped to fee the Day 
when every Peaſant in his Kingdom had a 
Capon for his Dinner on Sunday; but there 
are among us ſome, who have openly de- 
clared, that eight Pence a Day is ſufficient _ 
for a common Man ; and that is enough for 
him, if he and his Family can have Bread 
and Water, while they have Riches which 
cannot be told, and yet are never ſatisfied 
with their Wealth, but are continually grind- 
ing the Face of the Poor, oppreſſing their 
Tenants, and adding Field to Field : May 
all ſuch periſh and their Wealth with them! 
May it be the conſtant Care of the Britiſb 
Legiſlature to endeavour to make the Lite of 
the Poor as comfortable and eaſy, as is con- 
ſiſtent with the Ends of Government, and 
the Exerciſe and Promotion of Induſtry ! 

After all it muſt be confeſſed, that tho' the 
Poor may feel the Grievances, and a Man 
in a middle Station of Life may propoſe Re- 

meedies, 
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medies, yet it requires an elevated Situation, 
where a Proſpect may betaken on every Side, 
to be able to judge whether the Grievances 
can be removed, or the Remedies propoſed 
can be applied; the Neceſſities of the State 
may make ſome heavy Taxes unavoidable, and 
the Prejudices and Ill- humour of the People 
may make ſome Reformation for the preſent 


imprudent; when it ſo happens, a good Ci- 
tizen may feel the Hardſhips he labours un- 


der, and may propoſe ſuch Methods as ſeem 
to him the moſt likely to remove them; but 
ſtill he ought to propoſe them with Modeſty, 


and with a due Deference to the Judgment 


of his Superiors, and to ſubmit with Patience 
to thoſe Hardſhips, for which the Neceſſity 
or Perverſeneſs of the Times will not admit 
a Remedy. ; 

The laſt Method I ſhall propoſe, is the 
incloſing of Commons and Heath Grounds ; 
this hath been done very largely of late in 
England ; but I cannot but obſerve, the In- 
tereſt of the Poor hath been too much ne- 
glected and overlooked ; the Intereſt of the 
Lord of the Manor, and of the ſeveral Land- 
holders 1s minutely conſidered, and taken 
Care of, but the poor Cottager over-looked ; 
he is deprived of the Benefit of keeping a 
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Cow, and perhaps a few Sheep, without hav- 
ing any Compenſation made to him; it muſt 
be owned, that theſe Incloſures were a Benefit 
to the Public in general, but ſtill the Inte- 
reſt of the Poor was entirely neglected; it 
were to be wiſhed, that ſome Attention 
ſhould be paid to that in all future Inclo- 
ſures; ſuppoſe ſome certain Quantity of 
Ground ſhould be reſerved for Paſturage, or 
a certain Number of Fields of five Acres 
each ſhould be given to the poor Pariſhio- 
ners, Fathers of F amilies, reſident in the 
Paryh. 

But what I would propoſe here, is this, 
that in every Pariſh in England, where there 
is any Heath or Common Ground, and no 
Endowment for a Charity School, forty Acres 
of it ſhould be incloſed, firſt at the Expence 
of the Pariſh, five and twenty for a Boy's 
School, and fifteen for a Girl's, where the 
Boys are to be taught Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic, and the Girls ſewing and 
reading ; and a Schoolmaſter and Miſtreſs 
to be choſen by the Miniſter, and the Pa- 
riſhioners; but to be removed upon any 
Neglect of Duty, or Immorality of Life, 
upon a Complaint made, and proved, before 
the Biſhop or Archdeacon, at the Viſitation, 

| 4 or 
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6r before three Juſtices of the Peace, in a 
ſummary Way : And if there was a great 
Quantity of Heath Ground in the Pariſh, 
and the Living under ſeventy Pounds a Year; 
ſuppoſe there were thirty more incloſed for 


the Augmentation of the Living; but if 


Ground enough for both could not be in- 
cloſed, then. I think the School ſhould be 


preferred; the Miniſter certainly muſt have 
ſome Income, though perhaps not ſufficient 


for his Station ; and the Cauſe of Religion 
and Virtue 1s promoted in the Schools, if 
properly directed. 

Some have objected to Charity Schools; 
and ſay, they make them that are bred at 
them ſaucy, and inſolent, and unfit for Ser- 
vice, that Ignorance beſt ſuits the loweſt Claſs 
of People; that ſometimes they, that are bred 
at theſe Schools, raiſe themſelves to a De- 

gree above their Benefactors, and that 1 is in- 
| tolerable. 

But I think theſe Objections are either 
falſe or frivolous ; it 1s not true that Reading 
and Writing will-diſqualify Perſons from be- 


ing good Servants, or from doing their Duty 
in a mean Station in Life, eſpecially where 


the Accompliſhments are univerſal, as * 
would be made by this Scheme. 
M. Igno- 
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Ignorance is much more likely to make the 
Poor ſaucy, barbarous, and diſhoneſt ; there 
is nothing in the Goſpel, the Book gene- 
rally learnt by Children, to encourage Pride 
and Diſhoneſty, but the contrary, if duly 
explained and inculcated upon their tender 
Minds: As a Proof of this, let us take a 
View of the lower Claſs of People in Ire- 
land and Scotland : In Ireland few of that 
_ Claſs are taught to read, and where are there 
more ignorant and ſavage, more ſaucy and 
impudent Servants than among the 1r:/þ ? 
But where are there more humble, and more 
ſubmiſſive and tractable Servants than in 
Scotland, where there are parochial Schools, 
and every Perſon is taught to read and write ? 
I would not be thought to make any national 
Reflection, far from it; I only advance this 
as a Proof, that Ignorance doth not make a 
good Servant, nor Reading a bad one; the 
Accompliſhments of the Ii Gentlemen ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew, that it is not the Country, but 
the Want of Education, that is the Cauſe of 
the Ferocity of their common People. 

As for the other Objection, that Children 
taught in Charity Schools may ſometimes 
advance themſelves to a higher Station than. 


their Benefactors; this fure to a benevolent 
Mind: 
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Mind would be no Objection, but on the 
contrary is a ſtrong Argument in their Fa- 
vour; a great Genius may be for ever bu» 
ried, which if taught to read, might have 
emerged from Obſcurity, and been greatly 
ſerviceable to the World; and if a Benefac- 
tor knew, that a ſmall Aſſiſtance would en- 
able a poor Lad to advance himſelf in Buſi - 
neſs to a Station, even ſuperior to his Bene- 
factor's, ſhould Envy prevent, or Good- 
nature promote this Event? I am ſure the 
Chriſtian Religion, which every where pro- 
motes a Spirit of univerſal Benevolence, and 
teaches us to love our Neighbour as ourſelves, 
and rejoice in the Good and Proſperity of 
others, clearly decides the Point. 
If it be objected, that this is an Invaſion 
of the Property of the Lord of the Manor, 
the Copyholders, and the Cottagers, let it 
be conſidered on the other Hand, that the 
Copyholders and Cottagers have a ſuffi- 
cient Recompence made to them by hav- 
ing the Advantage ef a Sehool, where 
their Children may be taught to read, write, 
and ſew, and the Lord of the Manor ſeldom 
reaps any great Advantage himſelf from a 
Common, while it continues a Common; 
and to be hoped, that moſt Gentlemen 
of 
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of Fortune would take a Pleaſure in ſeeirig 
the Children of their poor Neighbours in- 
ſtructed in the Foundation of Learning, which 
may ſometimes be raiſed to very great Heights. 
But ſhould this Scheme take place, Care 
muſt be taken to oblige the Maſters and Miſ- 
treſſes ſtrictly to do their Duty. There are 
many Endowments of this Kind left, in 
which he who is choſen Maſter does nothing 
but take his Money; inſtead of inviting Scho- 
lars to his School, he does what he can to 
fright them from it, or if they will come; 
neglects them ſo much that they get no Be- 
nefit by coming ; 1t were to be. wiſhed, that 
a Commiſſion was taken out in every County, 
to enquire what Eſtates were left for chari- 
table Uſes, and whether they were applied ac- 
cording to the Intention of the Teſtators ; 
ſuch an Enquiry would be of great Uſe to 
the Poor, and perhaps might be made of 


Service to the Public. 


